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REGISTRATION AT EAST-WEST CENTER (See REPORTS) 


Why a monthly payment 
tuition plan is vital. 
for your students 

_ «+ and their parents 


Q. Can you enhance parent good will for your school in spite of necessary 
tuition increases? 


, Yes. You can virtually eliminate parent resistance to higher educa- 
* tion costs. Point out that tuition, like other necessities of modern 
life, can be paid monthly out of income through The Tuition Plan. 


Q. Is The Tuition Plan a proved method? 


, 23 years of specialized experience have produced the pioneer plan 
accepted nationally as the best for school and parent. 


Q. What are the major advantages to the school offering The Tuition Plan? 


A. (1) Your school is fully paid at the start of each term. 
(2) There’s no financial liability on the part of the school: schools 
need not refund in event. parent defaults on contract. 
(3) Schools bear no expense whatsoever. Stationery, forms, postage 
are all provided. In faci, the school saves money: administra- 
tion, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and collection costsare eliminated. 


Q. What if parent dies? 


A. Life insurance covers cost of remaining years of education. 


We invite you to consider The Tuition Plan 

as a valuable asset to your fee structure. 

You will find that you gain good will by of- Sis THE TUITION PLAN. INC 
fering parents a way to smooth out this 7 ‘ 
time of heavy financial obligation. We shall | oe vices gon ie 

be pleased to send a complete descriptive Pee a 

brochure upon request. 
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NEW TEXTS 
TO STRENGTHEN A NEW GENERATION 


PROBLEMS IN COUNSELING: 
4 CASE STUDY APPROACH 
James F. Adams, Temple University 


A comprehensive survey of twenty-seven cases that 
represent the more challenging problems faced by 
educational, vocational, and personal counselors. 
Enlightening discussion sections emphasize the 
variety of approaches suited to the wider range of 
counseling problems, while a final chapter inte- 
grates all case studies into a review of counseling 
ethics. 

December, 1961 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Revised Edition 
Glenn Myers Blair, R. Stewart Jones, and 
Ray H. Simpson, College of Education, 


University of Illinois 


The revised edition of this well-known text reflects 


~“tip-to-date research on teaching machines. feed- 


back, “brain-storming”, creative thinking. and 


‘discovery and learning. Illustrations of classroom 


learning activities, lists of new instructional films. 
and end-of-chapter exercises offer useful teaching 
suggestions, and a teacher’s manual provides ex- 
cellent testing devices. 

February, 1962 


{DMINISTERING THE 

SCHOOL PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
William B. Castetter, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania 


A thorough examination of the selecting and 
training of personnel, and the problems involved 
in maintaining and improving service. Organized 
around three groups of school personnel—admin- 
istrative, instructional and non-instructional, the 
text incorporates much material from the latest 
research studies. 

February, 1962 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND AD- 

JUSTMENT: 

A STUDY OF CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
Alice Crow, formerly of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, and Lester D. Crow, Brooklyn Col- 
lege 

A functional, integrated approach tp mental, emo- 

tional and social development in the normal child, 

emphasizing his adjustment to life situations. 

Units of study are clearly delineated, while special 

projects and thought-provoking questions high- 


light each discussion. 
December, 1961 


SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 
H. Frederick Kilander, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University 
Complete coverage of content, methods, materials 
and evaluation procedures for health education 
in grades one through twelve, with a concluding 
discussion of health education at college and adult 
levels, and the professional preparation of teachers 


in health education. 
February, 1962 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING 
H. Orville Nordberg, James M. Brad field, 
and William C. Odell, Sacramento State 
College 

The latest research on all aspects of secondary 

school education, including material on texts and 

measurement and discussions of extra-curricular 
activities, is included in this text. The authors em- 
phasize teaching methods, curriculum develop- 
ment, and the school’s primary responsibility to 
teach, rather than to serve as a correctional insti- 
tution or a therapy center. Illustrations effectively 
depict team teaching and audio-visual centers, 
while a teacher's manual provides suggestions for 
student projects, study aids, and sample essay and 
objective test items. 

January, 1962 
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Education 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, 
Professor of Education, New York University, 
and STANLEY LEHRER, 
Managing Editor, School and Society 


THIS BOOK examines the many facets of the past 
problems and present controversies involving the re- 
lations of church and state in education—in the U.S. 
and abroad. The editors have arranged for previews 
of the book in the May issues of School and Society. 


CONTENTS—Preface; Introduction; Constitutional 
and Legal Aspects of the Church-State-School Prob- 
lem; Public Aid to Religious Education; Religion and 
Public Education; Public Service of the Lutheran 
School; The Controversy Over Public Support to 
Parochial Schools; A Jewish Viewpoint on Church- 
State-School Relations; Religious Celebrations in 
School; Baccalaureate in Brodhead: Interfaith Ten- 
sion; The Debate Over Public Aid to Religious 
Schools; Church, State, and School in International 
Perspective; Appendix: Chronological Outline of 
Church-State Relations in American Education; Doc- 
umentary Material; Biographical Data of Contrib- 
utors. 


292 pages ° $5.25 


SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION, INC. 
1834 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 
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EVENTS 


Editorial 


THE LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
THE DOCTORATE 


One of the popular pastimes of the day is to take a long, 
hard look at graduate education, especially the Ph.D. 
degree, and to conclude that reforms are necessary, By this 
time, it no longer is news that many educators regard as 
excessive the period of time for the doctorate and look 
dimly upon the value of the dissertation as it is admin- 
istered today. Further, they consider the requirement of 
reading two foreign languages an anachronism and of 
limited value. 

The 1960 conference on the doctorate in education, held 
under the auspices of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, concerned itself with these ques- 
tions. The report of the conference points out that ad- 
vanced students in education do not look with favor upon 
the functional value of foreign language study. The par- 
ticipants, preponderantly educationists, admitted that a 
foreign language has cultural value but stated that the 
graduate school of education is no place to further it. The 
consensus of opinion was that “in most fields of Education 
little need exists for a foreign language as a research tool,” 
even if the doctoral candidate should become adept at it. 
There was no formal recommendation to dispense with 
the foreign language requirement for the Ph.D. in educa- 
tion, but there was no enthusiasm in evidence, Very prob- 
ably, “many members of the Conference favored the reten- 
tion of the foreign language requirements as a safeguard 
for academic respectability, or that’ the ‘mental discipline’ 
it afforded would generally be good for students, or that 
it represented an effective device for screening out the less 
competent.” 

The fact that many doctoral candidates in education and 
their professors think that foreign languages are useless 
for purposes of research is a reflection upon themselves. 
Every field of study, it is safe to say, is being investigated 
in’ the larger and older foreign countries and in many of 
the newer and smaller ones. Certainly, the research work 
carried on in his specialty in other geographical areas 
should be of interest to every expert. It is his duty to be- 
come familiar with the foreign results if he wishes to be 
more than a parochial-minded professional. To some ex- 
tent, one might learn of foreign research through inter- 
national periodicals, translated abstracts, and the like, To 
attain a competency beyond one’s national environment, 
however, it is necessary to grapple with the foreign text 
at first hand. Notwithstanding the popular impression, a 
vast amount of important research and other literature 
has not yet been translated and is likely never to be. 

There are too many professors and doctoral candidates 
in education who are ignorant of developments in their 
respective fields in such countries as France and Germany. 
They either have never learned the languages or they 

, merely passed the language tests for the doctorate and never 
tried to use them, Hence the low repute of foreign lan- 
guages in educational research, In point of fact, these days 
it is highly advisable for educators to read at least three 
languages, Why do they not take cognizance of the need to 
know what the Soviet Union is doing in education? 

Foreign languages should be required for both the Ph.D. 
and Ed.D. in schools of education, It is up to the faculty 
and administration to demonstrate, by personal example, 
to the students the value of language in research. Since 


many students have studied a foreign language to some ¢ 


extent, it is possible to encourage language use by recom- 
mending foreign readings in courses and seminars, By 
utilizing foreign sources, the student will broaden his cul- 
tural, intellectual, and professional horizons, In time, 
perhaps, we shall have a specialist in education who knows 
his branch and related fields from the standpoint of the 
historical and philosophical—and the international—dimen- 
sions. 


October 21, 1961 


What has been prescribed for the schools of education 
is also relevant for the doctoral programs in graduate and 
professional schools. Academic astigmatism is not the ex- 
clusive heritage of any one field of learning. 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


HIGH REGISTRATION AND HIGH STANDARDS 

Can a college or university raise academic standards 
despite the explosion in student enrollment? Faculty mem- 
bers and officials at Kent State University believe that 
excellence in higher education can be improved during 
the next decade. This can be done by encouraging high 
schools to do a better job of college preparation, tighten- 
ing admission policies, and making the educational fare 
more challenging. 

Kent recently took two steps toward having better quali- 
fied students: admission of freshmen with poor high-school 
records were deferred at least one quarter; high schools 
were given two years, until September, 1963, to place 
more emphasis on academic subjects in order to qualify 
their graduates for unconditional admission to Kent. 

Both the deferred and unconditional admission policies 
were adopted to overcome some of the problems created 
by Ohio law, which requires state universities to admit 
all high-school graduates regardless of their grades, Despite 
requests, state legislators have declined to permit the state 
universities to set entrance requirements. 

Kent initiated action on the “open door” policy a few 
years ago by admitting Ohio high-school graduates on a 
“with warning” basis if their high-school records were 
unsatisfactory. Such students are barred from extracurricu- 
lar activities and are dropped at the end of the first quar- 
ter if their course work is poor. Then, a vear ago, Kent 
gave notice that only students in good academic standing 
can residé on campus. Others must room off-campus or 
commute, 

In other ways, Kent endeavors to promote the notion 
that attendance at the university should be increasingly 
an intellectual experience. While the pressure for academic 
excellence continues, those with low ability or who be- 
come distracted by non-academic activities will pay the 
penalty of failure. In the academic vear 1960-61, Kent 
dismissed 1,372 students for low grades, an increase over 
a year ago when 1,157 were dropped. 


IMPROVING SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Current methods of managing the learning process in 
American high schools are “not equal to present day de- 
mands on education,” said Dean Francis $, Chase, School 
of Education, University of Chicago, at an education work- 
shop in July. “Secondary schools should set themselves the 
task of producing mature learners by the following four 
ways: 

“(1) By stimulating students both to develop their own 
ideas and to reflect upon ideas which they encounter in 
books and elsewhere; 

(2) By encouraging them to make intuitive explana- 
tions of phenomena and to test their ‘guesses’ by gathering 
and assessing relevant data; 

“ (3) By helping them experience the romance of learn- 
ing, but also to appreciate the necessity of precision in 
measurement, thought, and expression; 

“ (4) By encouraging them to set their aspirations high 
and to expend the effort necessary to the achievement of 
high goals.” 

The proper function of the secondary school was to 
“operate as an agency for bringing adolescents into effec- 
tive contact with a great variety of inducements to, and 
resources for, learning.”” Secondary schools in the United 
States will experience not only a continuous change, but 
an “accelerating change” in the years to come. 

Dean Chase listed some ways in which these changes are 
being brought about and will continue to occur: “attempts 
to bring the content of curriculum in the several disci- 
plines in line with new knowledge; the programming of 
instruction; the use of television and other assorted audio- 
visual aids; the search for new ways of allocating teacher 
responsibilities.” He warned, however, that “often these 
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instrumentalities seem to be introduced because they exist 
and not because of any proven or assumed relevance to 
the kinds of learning desired. 

“If the high school is to move in the directions indicated 
while continuing to deal with the whole range of abilities 
represented in the population, it must find better ways of 
managing the learning process with special reference to 
such factors as differentiation of the content of learning 
experiences to take account of variations in motivation, 
ability to order one’s own learning, and current interests.” 


RISE IN VOLUNTARY AID TO COLLEGES 

Sixty-four well-known colleges and universities that have 
taken part in four periodic surveys conducted by the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education averaged 106.3% 
more in voluntary support in the three years 1956-57, 1958. 
59, and 1959-60 combined than in 1954-55, These steady 
annual increases in voluntary gifts to a selected sample 
of the nation’s leading colleges and universities are traced 
in a special survey report just released by the Council. 

Five of the seven groups of institutions represented—the 
major private universities, private men’s colleges, private 
women’s colleges, private coeducational colleges, and pro- 
fessional and specialized schools—showed gains of more 
than 100%. Only the publicly controlled institutions, state 
and municipal, failed to double their voluntary support 
during the 1955-60 span. 

The Council for Financial Aid to Education, a non- 
profit organization established by national business leaders 
and supported by foundation grants, conducts a biennial 
survey of the private gifts received by the nation’s colleges 
and universities. A number of them urged the Council to 
run an “off year” survey for 1959-60 in order to measure 
trends in voluntary support more uniformly, Seventy-two 
pace-setters in the 1958-59 biennial survey were invited to 
take part in the “off year” canvass and did so. 

During the six-year period 1955-60, total voluntary sup- 
port for a selected sample of 64 institutions increased 
106.3%. The professional and specialized schools had the 


highest average rate of gain (147.9%). Second highest was 


that of the private men’s colleges (133.1%). The private 
women’s colleges were third with 117%. 

Support from business corporations increased 96.8%. 
The private coeducational colleges made the biggest per- 
centage gain in these grants. 

During the period 1957-60, alumni giving increased 
102.5%. The private women’s colleges made the strongest 
advance in alumni giving (140.4%). During this same time, 
gifts from non-alumni individuals increased 28.6%, and 
the state universities made the best gain from this source, 
116.2% 

In actual gift dollars received, the totals and averages of 
the 64 (of 72) institutions that have taken part in all four 
of the Council’s surveys highlight the success of their on- 
going development programs, The average per institution 
for 1956-57, 1958-59, and 1959-60 combined was $4,974,640, 
as compared with $2,411,690 in the first survey year, 1954- 
55, For the major private universities in the selected 
sample, the average for 1954-55 was $6,709,040, and for 
the subsequent three surveys it jumped to $13,532,826. The 
three professional and specialized schools in the 1959-60 
sample raised their average from $3,488,964 to $8,650,140. 

As compared with 1954-55 base figures, average annual 
grants from business corporations during the period 1956- 
60 increased for 58 of the participating colleges and uni- 
versities. 

During 1959-60, the 72 institutions reporting attained 
a new high level of $355,135,317 in voluntary gifts received 
from all sources. Their 1958-59 total was $324,697,060. The 
year’s gain was 9.4%. 

Alumni contributed the largest amount of any of the 
seven sources—$105,090,037, or 29.6%. Foundations gave 
the next largest total, followed by non-alumni individuals 
and by business concerns, Business and industry during 
1959-60 gave the 72 colleges and universities $46,361,557, 
or 13.1% of the grand total. 

Gifts from foundations, going up by 91.9%, showed the 
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greatest increase between 1958-59 and 1959-60, Gifts from 
business corporations increased by 6.8%. 

Private gifts and grants constituted 9.4% of the 72 in- 
stitutions’ 1959-60 income for educational-general purposes. 
Including bequests and other gifts for capital, voluntary 
support amounts to roughly 20-25% of the institutions’ 
total annual income. 

Governments provided 54.19% of the 72. institutions’ 
educational general income. But of Federal funds totaling 
$536,598,357, 95% was provided for research. Of this total, 
$495 ,404,000:was awarded to just 21 of the 72 institutions 
in the survey sample. Four state universities received 
$229,000,000, 14 private universities were given $195,000,000, 
and three technological institutes got $71,000,000. 


FORD GRANT TO BROWN 

The Ford Foundation announced this past summer a 
grant of $7,500,000 to Brown University under the founda- 
tion’s Special Program in Education, The grant makes 
Brown the sixth university to participate in a major pro- 
gram to promote the development of selected private 
institutions as regional and national centers of éxcellence. 
The program began in September, 1960, with grants of 
$46,000,000 to Johns Hopkins, Stanford, and Vanderbilt 
Universities and the Universities of Denver and Notre 
Dame. 

Like the other recipients, Brown must match the founda- 
tion’s grant to receive the full amount, Brown will be 
required to raise $15,000,000 in three years under a two. 
to-one matching formula, bringing the total of new funds 
to $ $22,500,000. 

“This grant was made in response to Brown University’s 
potential for advancing higher education in New England 
and the country as a whole,” said Henry T, Heald, presi- 
dent of the foundation. “The aim is to strengthen the 
University’s progress as a total institution. Our Special 
Program in Education seeks to identify and help institu- 
tions with the capacity and ambition to achieve wholly 
new levels of academic excellence, administrative effective- 
ness, and financial support.” 

Of the $7,500,000 grant to Brown, $1,890,000 will be 
paid on or before Nov, 1, 1961, to help the university 
meet pressing current needs. These funds will be used 
as follows: 


$1,130,000 
500,000 
120,000 
60,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 


Initial costs of library construction 

Endowment of a university professorship 

Summer stipends for humanists 

President's experimentation and research fund 
Graduate fellowships in the humanities 

Staff salaries for a new university press 

Library fellowships 

Internships in university administration 

Planning for Latin-American interdisciplinary studies 


The remainder of the foundation's grant will be paid 
in annual installments as matching funds are accumulated. 
Not eligible for matching are funds received from govern- 
ment sources and grants made under other Ford Founda- 
tion programs or by organizations established by the 
foundation. 

The university’s academic plans for the next decade in- 
clude endowment of 10 new university professorships; in- 
creasing faculty salaries; expanding research stipends in 
the humanities and the social and physical sciences; and 
creation of scholarly and scientific programs in such fields 
as problems of the aging, materials research in applied 
physical sciences and mathematics, Latin-American studies, 
Near Eastern studies, and oriental languages. Brown also 
expects to establish a program of independent study for 
all juniors and seniors, and, as the quality of incoming 
students improves, to reduce the number of required sub- 
jects in the first two years. Graduate enrollment will be 
doubled; meanwhile, doctoral requirements will be sim- 
plified and intensified to expedite completion of the Ph.D. 
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New presidents of national organizations: J. Darrell 
Barnard, National Science Teachers Association, 1961-62; 
William Van Til, Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, 1961-62; and Eldon L. Johnson, Great 
Lakes College Association .. . Carey Croneis and Ken- 
neth S. Pitzer appointed chancellor and president, respec- 
tively, Rice University ... John A, Hunter will succeed 
Troy H. Middleton as president, Louisiana State Universi- 
ty, effective Feb. 1, 1962. Max Goodrich named dean, Grad- 
uate Schoo! ... . Patrick M. Malin, executive director, 
American Civil Liberties Union, appointed president, 
American-operated Robert College of Istanbul, Turkey, 
effective April 1, 1962 . .. Vincent J. Keenan was elected 
president, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
to serve the unexpired term of Ivor Griffith, who died May 
16... . Rosemary Park, president, Connecticut College, 
will succeed (November, 1962) Mrs, Rustin McIntosh, 
president, Barnard College, who is retiring ... Harry N. 
Rivlin, dean of teacher education, City University of New 
York (formerly the College of the City of New York), ap- 
pointed acting president. 

University of Massachusetts appointments: Gilbert L. 
Woodside, provost; deans—William F. Field (students) and 
Marion A. Niederpruem (School of Home Economics) . . . 
Richard P, Saunders named associate executive secretary, 
Association for Higher Education, NEA . . . John C. 
Weaver, dean, Graduate College, University of Nebraska, 
appointed vice-president for research, dean of the Gradu- 
ate College, and professor of geography, State University 
of Iowa . . . Charles L. Sewall, vice-president, Burdett 
College, named vice-president for academic affairs, The 
Robert Morris School (Pittsburgh, Pa.) ... Syracuse Uni- 
versity appointments: Francis A. Wingate, vice-president; 
Earle W. Clifford, dean of men; Clifford L. Winters, associ- 
ate dean, University College; Lewis W. Patchen, assistant 
director, Research Institute; and Eric F. Gardner, chair- 
man, department of psychology ... Lewis E. Perry, dean, 
Norwich University, named vice-president .. . New vice- 
presidents, Purdue University: Lytle J. Freehafer, Donald 
R. Mallett, Paul F. Chenea (academic affairs), and Ernest 
C. Young (research). 

Rev. Charles F. Donovan, S.J., dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Boston College, named academic vice-president . . . 
Martin A, Elliott and Joseph C. Boyce appointed 
academic vice-president and vice-president in charge of 
graduate studies and research, respectively, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology ... J. B. Page and W. R. Parks 
named vice-president for research (and dean, Graduate 
College) and vice-president for academic affairs, respec- 
tively, Iowa State University .. . Earl C. Bolton, special 
assistant to Pres, Clark Kerr, University of California 
(Berkeley), appointed vice-president for university relations 
.. . New duties at Ball State Teachers College: Richard 
W. Burkhardt, vice-president of instructional affairs and 
dean of faculties; J. C. Wagner, vice-president of business 
affairs; Earl Johnson, dean, education division; Robert P. 
Bell, dean, division of fine and applied arts; associate deans 
—Robert H. Koenker (graduate programs), Victor B. Law- 
head (undergraduate programs), and Jerome A. Fallon 
(instructional services); department heads—Robert M. 
Swanson (business education) and Leslie J. Mauth (edu- 
cation). 


Schuyler C. Wallace is now the dean of the new and 
separate faculty, School of International Affairs and Re- 
gional Institutes, Columbia University, David S$. Smith is 
associate dean . .. Appointments at University of Penn- 
sylvania: William G. Owen, dean of admissions; Robert 
F. Longley, dean of men; George J. Free, assistant to the 
dean, College of Education; and professors of philosophy— 
Henry G. Bugbee, Jr., and Marvin Farber (also department 
chairman) . . . William S, Jackson and Harding B. 
Young named deans, School of Social Work and School 
of Business Administration, Atlanta’ University 

(Continued on page 337) : 
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Now in its Second Printing! 


THE 


COUNTDOWN 


ON SEGREGATED 


EDUCATION 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Professor of 
Education, New York University, 

and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, School 
and Society 





THIS BOOK is a comprehensive, timely yet per- 
manent source of information on the history, current 
situation, and possible future of segregated education 
in the U.S., South Africa, and other countries. Because 
of the scope of content alone, it is a most useful 
reference now available for the teacher, the student, 
and the general reader who are interested in a broad 
understanding of segregation and desegregation. 


THE EDITORS offer a cross-section of various as- 
pects of segregated education. By tapping the expe- 
riences and research of educators and government 
officials—nationally, internationally, and interracially 
—the editors also provide a necessary perspective and 
many-sided views of the past and present policies 
and practices concerning segregation. The book is 
based primarily upon data that the editors featured 
in special issues of School and Society, May 7 and 
21, and additional material has been incorporated in 
the volume to bring the contents completely up to 
date. 


CONTENTS—Preface; Introduction; PART I, THE 
NATIONAL SCENE: The History of Racial Segrega- 
tion in American Education; Chronological Outline 
of Racial Segregation and Integration in U.S. Schools; 
Southern Attitudes Toward Racial Integration; The 
Impact of Segregated Housing on Public Schools; The 
Legal Status of School Integration; Foundations of 
the Second Reconstruction; Desegregation in Higher 
Education in the South; Desegregation in the District 
of Columbia: A Developmental Process; Exclusive 
State Control Over Public Education; PART II, THE 
INTERNATIONAL SCENE: Segregated Education in 
International Perspective; the Education of Racial 
Minorities in South Africa; Racial ‘Segregation in 
Education in South Africa; Biographical Background 
of Contributors. 


1960 $3.50 


175 pages 
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New Perspectives of Foreign Language Learning 


By HOWARD LEE NOSTRAND 


Executive Officer, Department of R e Languag 
and Literature, University of Washington, Seattle 





Liancvace LEARNING in America changed radi- 
cally during the 1950's, but it will change even 
more in the present decade. By 1960, the appli- 
cation of new insight into the structure of spok- 
en language made obsolete both the grammar- 
translation method and the direct method which 
borrowed the same grammatical concepts. 

We have only begun to assimilate the new 
linguistics and its derivative practices and al- 
ready a new phase in the history of language 
study is emerging—a phase which will relate 
the structural analysis of languages to the struc- 
tural analysis of cultures. Besides teaching stu- 
dents to use a spoken language and to under- 
stand the nature of language, we may be able 
now to push on toward a grasp of that larger 
whole, the culture of a people. The forecast of 
more rapid evolution in the 1960’s becomes 
plausible when we explore several new perspec- 
tives. 

The basic perspective is a new need felt by the 
American public and by the teaching profession: 
to talk the other fellow’s language and to un- 
derstand his way of looking at things. The felt 
need will increase the sheer quantity of foreign 
language learning. Diplomats, business repre- 
sentatives, and even tourists will expect them- 
selves to learn languages. This change in atti- 
tudes reflects the underlying change in our situ- 
ation abroad. We are now one competitor among 
many nations, even as an exporter of refrigera- 
tors and automobiles. To compete, we must 
persuade. 

Specialists in the professions, vyho have need- 
ed only a reading knowledge, may need a speak- 
ing knowledge as much or more. A distinguished 
professor of surgery says, “We can get trans- 
lations made of medical articles; we can un- 
derstand lectures at 
through simultaneous translation. What we need 
a language for is to talk with the speakers and 
find out things they have not said in their 
speeches.” If scientists and applied scientists 
need a speaking knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage, what will become of the Ph.D. require- 
ment, “a reading knowledge of two languages’? 
Perhaps a full command of one language will 
be more valuable, and in later life one still 
could use the skill for learning other languages 
as they are needed. Or possibly we all should 
speak our own language and learn to understand 
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and to read several others. The most economical 
provision for intercultural conversation will have 
to be found by experiment. Eastern and West- 
ern cultures are extremely unlikely to agree on 
any one auxiliary language~either a natural one 
or one constructed on the skeleton of Latin or 
of Chinese. 

The exchange of students and of teachers? will 
continue to expand. Probably the exchange of 
high-school students will become more common 
and more effective. Exchanges at this level can 
be improved through screening and other de- - 
vices. 

The mass media will reinforce the environ- 
ment for language learning. The national net- 
works have learned from “Continental Class- 
room” that educational programs can be a pres- 
tige-building device. Not the least gift of the 
mass media is the paperback book. 

The factual perspective of public demand 
and a more favorable environment has conse- 
quences for the teaching profession. 

The second new perspective is “curriculum,” 
which includes the exploiting of all of the ex- 
tracurricular and co-curricular opportunities for 
young people and adults to learn a foreign lan- 
guage. (A current experiment in Denver sug- 
gests, in fact, that children may learn a language 
better in school if their parents are following 
along at home by means of telecasts paralleling 
the classroom instruction.) 

Almost every child, possibly by the end of 
the 1960's, may be starting a first foreign lan- 
guage in the grades, as early as kindergarten or 
the first grade. But the early beginning is not 
all. The child will carry the language to the 
point of mastery, including an understanding 
of the culture and literature. Such mastery re- 
quires a long sequence, continuing at least into 
the senior high school. And that still is not all 
there is to FLES. The child will have to learn 
his first foreign language in such a way as to 
become an interested and skillful language 
learner in later life. Here is the best answer to 


1 Based on an address to the Northwest Conference of 
Foreign Language Teachers, Seattle, April 29, 1960. 

* The potential public support for sending teachers 
abroad is apparently well ahead of present practice. A 
Gallup poll reported in The Seattle Times, July 31, 1960, 
asked the following question: “To increase good will and 
our understanding of world problems, it has been sug- 
gested that all United States school teachers who so de- 
sire be sent at government expense to various nations 
during their summer vacations to study and to write 
about these nations. Does this sound like a good idea or 
a poor one?” The responses were: “Good Idea, 62 per- 
cent; Poor Idea, 31 percent; No Opinion, 7 percent.” 
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the question, “What if you learn the wrong 
language?” 

The high school will see many changes, too. 
While the child continues his first foreign lan- 
guage, he also may begin in junior high a sec- 
ond foreign language which he will carry more 
quickly than the first to the point where he can 
use it readily. For many, this second language 
may be Latin or Greek, approached first as a 
spoken language and studied until the child 
can be inspired by the literature, the ancient 
culture, and a long view of the development 
from antiquity into the modern civilizations of 
the West and the East. For some, the second 
foreign language may be Chinese, Japanese, Ara- 
bic, or one of other languages spoken by mil- 
lions of persons. 

Will we develop bilingual schools, where 
about half of the subjects are taught in the na- 
tive language and the rest in a second language? 
This makes it possible for children to become 
completely at home in two languages—without 
learning any less in other subjects. As the need 
for bilingual Americans grows in extent and ur- 
gency, we may borrow the device from our 
neighbors’ experience. 

Higher education will be greatly influenced 
by the language proficiency of entering students, 
who will be using their languages for further 
studies not only of literature, but in many fields. 
The languages begun in college often will be 
languages so neglected now that we never even 
hear their names. 

New teaching materials and instruments open 
up new possibilities of excellence as well as the 
hope of providing for language enrollments 
which have been increasing even faster than the 
47% increase, during the 1950's, in the total 
enrollment of American education. 

Language laboratories in some form seem like- 
ly to become just about universal from junior 
high school up. How hi-fi the equipment has to 
be, in order to be serviceable for language learn- 
ing, will be known in a few years; and the ques- 
tions of design specifications will be answered 
by research before the end of the 1960's. 

It will be made possible for students to do 
audio-lingual homework away from _ school 
through cheap phonograph records, transistor- 
ized tape recorders, magnetic ink recordings, or 
exercises broadcast by FM radio or by micro- 
wave. One of the additions may be co-curricular 
visits to museums, factories, farms, zoos, etc., 
guided in a foreign language by tape-recorded 
explanations—an extension of the “acoustiguide” 
now available in some museums. 

Perhaps we can reduce our need for classrooms 
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in college and even in high school. Our students 
enjoy working together in very small groups, 
and they can do this profitably if they first have 
prepared a lesson by themselves—if they have 
thoroughly practiced a foreign language dia- 
logue, for example, with the aid of a recorded 
model. The teacher might need a classroom only 
once a week for each class. 

The devices for self-tutoring called “teaching 
machines” may become in 10 years as universal 
as language laboratories. The machine will pre- 
sent one minimal step at a time, and it will test 
the learner's mastery of that step before present- 
ing the next. On a small video screen the stu- 
dent will see a slide or a moving picture; at the 
same moment he will hear an expression he is 
to learn. 

These instruments are likely to become part 
of our stock in trade as we provide for more 
and more independent study. The rate of ac- 
ceptance of new devices is accelerating: educa- 
tional TV has taken about 15 years, language 
“labs” a decade. The tutorial devices may take 
only three or four years. 

Wherever technology is concerned we must be 
prepared for the unexpected. In Fortune (Jan- 
uary, 1959), Francis Bello showed that nearly 
20°(, of the most striking advances of the 1950's 
were totally unpredicted; an additional 25° 
were accomplished ahead of schedule; the U.S. 
expenditure for research and development in 
the 1960's may be $120,000,000,000; the record 
of the 1950's was made on $60,000,000,000. More- 
over, the enrollment crisis in education, and the 
concern for quality, will attract more of the 
doubled funds into educational research. 

The programming of instruction for tutorial 
machines is already influencing language teach- 
ing with its idea of minimal steps. A new ele- 
mentary French textbook by Robert Politzer, 
“L’Echelle” (“The Ladder’), uses 225 grammar 
units. One wonders whether we have built our 
ladders in the past with steps too far apart. 
Rand Morton, director, Language Laboratory, 
University of Michigan, proposes that one 
should learn to recognize easily all the sounds of 
a language before one goes on to associate words 
or phrases with their meanings. 

Meanwhile, experimentation with translating 
machines is causing linguists and engineers, as 
they work together on the “programming” of a 
language for these electronic brains, to develop 
new insight into linguistic structure. We can ex- 
pect to learn still more from the next phase of 
machine translations, which will be the translat- 
ing of spoken utterances. 

I have only one fear of the tutorial devices. It 
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is not a fear of technological unemployment, 
even if the teaching machines can do five out of 
six steps of language teaching as claimed by 
Bruce Gaarder in the U.S. Office of Education. 
(He proposes that they can do the initial ex- 
position, the explanation, drill, later the review, 
and, finally, testing.) Even if they leave just one 
step for the teacher—the free use of the new con- 
struction before testing—he will have plenty to 
do. Nor am | afraid of:ineffectual learning, since 
with machine help we can teach more and bet- 
ter,, elicit more initiative on the part of the 
learners. What I am afraid of is that we will be- 
come too diabolically effective in providing im- 
mediate reward for the learner’s exertion and 
bring up characters psychologically dependent 
on immediate reward, as we now are dependent 
physiologically and socially on electricity for 
food supply and storage, for disease control, 
and all the other essential conditions of survival. 
The way to avoid this consequence is simply for 
the teacher to play his or her role as a person 
so well as to dominate the machines. 

To work as part of a large-scale, co-operative 
enterprise has both grim and exciting aspects. 
We all like to have control of our own class- 
room. It is going to restrict the freedom of the 
lone wolf in all of us to keep in mind what 
others are doing in other classrooms, in projec- 
tion booths, in the control rooms of language 
laboratories—and in other schools—so that we can 
co-ordinate the preparation of materials. In ex- 
change, we can have materials that we never 
could produce ourselves. 

The preparing of the materials for a course 
will require a large collaborative project, if the 
materials are to be sophisticated as to language, 
structural analysis, literature, representation of 
the culture, visual art, audio fidelity, and all the 
rest. A semester course will mean a huge invest- 
ment of time, best spread over two or three 
years, But we know that in another two or three 
years, we will be able to do something still bet- 
ter. As we begin using one set of materials, 
therefore, another task force ought to start sys- 
tematically preparing the next set. 

We shall be able to draw upon national and 
international centers for some of our materials. 
On a local scale, there will likely be tape reposi- 
tories such as at San Diego. As we refine our 
teaching units, we all may have use for little 
units on two-minute to 10-minute tapes that 
will teach, say, the phonemic opposition be- 
tween uw and #. Schools and colleges can use the 
same unit, each building the unit into a differ- 
ent program. It might be possible, then, to have 
hundreds of such units playing on continuous 
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belts of tape and to transmit them on demand 
to schools or even to individuals. 

We are going to have to work together on 
the in-service education of all of us, on profes- 
sional standards, and on research. Research is 
especially needed in the field of “area study”: 
the descriptive analysis—or better, synthesis—of 
complex cultures. It will be a new perspective, 
indeed, if we attain a coherent understanding 
of a culture’s typical behavior patterns and its 
excellent achievements. The present “‘contrastive 
analyses” of cultures are forced to compare iso- 
lated features because our grasp of each culture 
is at a pre-structural stage, as our grasp of lan- 
guage systems was 30 years ago. 

The several new perspectives merge into a 
single new horizon. We have moved from talk- 
ing about a foreign language to the teaching of 
language as behavior, as motor habits. But we 
do not want language learning to be limited to 
a sort of planned parrothood. We must com- 
bine the developing of skills with the developing 
of understanding—of the nature of language, of 
persons, of a foreign way of life, and of the 
learner’s own way of life as seen from outside. 

The next phase in the advance must be a 
comprehensive one. It must satisfy specialists in 
all the disciplines that contribute insight to this 
field of teaching. 

One practical suggestion is that we aim to- 
ward an international language year, emulating 
the International Geophysical Year. Toward 
the end of the 1960's we should be ready for an 
international pooling of present knowledge 
about language and language learning. 

Perhaps it is precisely by working at this sort 
of shared, constructive undertaking that we can 
best contribute toward the international peace 
and stability on which such enterprises depend. 


EDUCATIONAL TICKER TAPE 
(Continued from page 333) 


Charles R. Wellhausen, dean of men, Stevens Institute 
of Technology, appointed dean of students and admissions 
... Roy M. Hall, professor of education and chairman, 
department of curriculum and. instruction, University of 
Texas, will become dean, School of Education, University 
of Delaware, effective in February .. . King J. MecCristal 
and Mark P. Hale named dean, College of Physical Edu- 
cation, and director (effective Feb. 1), Jane Addams 
Graduate School of Social Work, respectively, University 
of Illinois . . . William M. Birenbaum, assistant vice- 
president, Wayne State University, is now dean, The New 
School for Social Research . Lucile Allen, dean of 
women, Cornell University, appointed dean of women and 
associate professor of education, Stanford University 

Rev. Zachary M. Hrisko, OSB, registrar and director of 
admissions, St. Procopius College, named dean of studies. 
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The Perennial Board of Education Member 


By FRED N. KERLINGER 


Professor of Education, New York University 


Menuers of boards of education are honored 
and extolled for lengthy board service. Ten to 
20 years of such service seem to make a man 
virtuous and seem to be considered good for 
education and for the community. Experienced 
wisdom, ripe judgment, and enlightened but 
stable public service are some of the expressions 
used to characterize and praise senior board of 
education members. 

Such thinking is misguided. It is based on a 
dangerous educational myth. It is the writer’s 
belief that long tenure as a school board mem- 
ber is a disservice to the community for several 
reasons. 

It fosters the false notion that certain persons 
are irreplaceable and indispensable. In_ fact, 
there is probably an inverse relation between 
actual worth of a school board member and his 
own and others’ perceptions of his indispens- 
ability. More important, the indispensability 
notion fosters undemocratic practices by keeping 
a few individuals in offices that should be oc- 
cupied by many individuals. Obviously, such 
thinking is dangerous in a democracy where 
the ideas of multiple leadership and multiple 
opportunities for leadership to arise are funda- 
mental. 

Board of education membership should be 
widely spread among competent and responsible 
citizens. Ability is more widespread than is com- 
monly known. Communities should be tapping 
this ability for board service. The man who 
stays on a board of education for a long time, 
however, effectively prevents the discovery, de- 
velopment, and use of other men’s potentialities 
and abilities. He does this not only by occupy- 
ing a position on a board, but also by exercising 
influence in the selection of new board mem- 
bers, especially if he has been president for some 
years. But any man’s knowledge of potential 
ability in a community is necessarily limited. 
Most men favor candidates they know and trust. 
Thus, when board memberships are limited to 
a few individuals who remain overtime, new 
unknown but good men have much less chance 
of selection as candidates. 

Monopoly in board membership encourages 
authoritarianism in education, since it discour- 
ages a broad base of potential membership and 
thus concentrates authority in the hands of an 
oligarchy. Monopoly also sets up father figures 
who, as time goes on, assume the role of charis- 
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matic leaders whose educational words, no mat- 


‘ter how archaic and even nonsensical, take on 


an almost sacred and mystical quality. Then, 
too, more authoritarians than non-authoritarians 
are attracted to positions of power. And boards 
of education do have power. In short, when 
lengthy terms are institutionalized and even ex- 
tolled, authoritarians have greater scope for 
perpetuating their power and influence and 
for limiting non-authoritarian participation in 
schoo] affairs. 

It is often said that people are not interested 
in education, that they will not run for school 
boards. This is a particularly convenient argu- 
ment for the man who gets elected term after 
term. But it neglects the fact that it is the duty 
of the democratic community and school system 
to take the initiative and to encourage, vigor- 
ously and actively, the candidacies of good men. 
To allow a few individuals to run again and 
again is to evade this duty. 

Finally, long terms encourage mediocrity both 
on the board itself and in the school system. The 
job is a difficult and complex one requiring in- 
telligence, wisdom, and integrity. Outstanding 
men usually are wrapped up in their businesses 
and their professions. They probably serve on 
boards of education reluctantly, mostly from a 
sense of public responsibility. Therefore,’ when 
induced to serve, the outstanding man ordinar- 
ily can do so only for one or, at most, two terms. 
In addition to his lack of time, such a man 
probably finds board membership irksome _ be- 
cause of the many obstacles to the improvement 
of education that are part of most communities 
and school systems. It is the mediocrity, the 
time-server, who wants to stay on a board of 
education, because he is unlikely to do outstand- 
ing work of his own or to be wrapped up in it. 
If so, he can “give’’ more years to school board 
service. In this way, he can achieve a promi- 
nence, distinction, and sense of importance that 
he could attain in no other way. 

If it is true that mediocrities tend to get on 
and stay on school boards, then it follows, from 
a hard. law—I call it the Iron Law of Mediocrity 
—that such individuals will tend to surround 
themselves with other mediocrities. The law 
works simply and inexorably. An organization, 
to be outstanding, must have at least a few out- 


1 For example, the New York State School Boards 
Association recently honored a man who had served 20 
years, 17 of them as president, on a board of education. 
See Journal of the New York State School Boards Asso- 
ciation, 24: 9, December, 1960. 
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standing individuals. ‘These individuals struggle 
for organizational excellence, particularly when 
new members are recruited. Mediocrities, on 
the other hand, struggle to make the organiza- 
tion mediocre and to keep it mediocre. They 
struggle particularly hard to keep outstanding 
individuals out. Such individuals are always 
threats. They upset things. They see problems 
where none presumably existed before. They 
may even try to do something about the prob- 
lems. They tend not to respect traditions qua 
traditions. It is more comfortable and secure not 
to have them around. 

On boards of education our hard law is great- 
ly aided by long terms. The long-termer often 
winds up as board president. He is then po- 
tentially the most influential man in the school 
system, with the possible exception of the super- 
intendent. His instinct for mediocrity will lead 
him unerringly to a mediocre man when, for 
example, a chief administrator is to be hired. 
And, naturally, the law works when the admin- 
istrator recommends teachers for appointment. 
His recommendations, except for occasional 
lapses, will be mediocre. 

Several arguments have been advanced to 
support the policy of lengthy board terms. One 
of these is that it takes a long time to learn the 
job. But, if willing to devote sufficient time to 
study and observation, a board member can be 
rather conversant with his policy-making role in 
about sece ak dele ie Certainly he does 
not need to stay on a board three or more terms 
in order to become a knowledgeable board 
member. : 

A second argument, briefly mentioned above, 
is that it is difficult or impossible to get good 
people to stand for election to boards of educa- 
tion. But even if true—and I have doubts—good 
people need to be persuaded, even coaxed and 
cajoled, to run for board membership. With a 
good system of finding, screening, and selecting 
candidates on the part of, say, a representative 
community committee and a tradition of demo- 
cratic responsibility and participation, the prob- 
lem of getting good people to run will in part 
solve itself. It certainly will not solve itself if a 
community has the tradition of keeping board 
membership restricted to a relatively few indi- 
viduals and groups. 

The third argument is perhaps the weakest 
of the three. Long board terms are said to be 
necessary to assure continuity of policy. But the 
necessity of continuity of policy does not mean 
that the policies of one or two individuals (who, 
of course, know what is best for the schools) 
should be perpetuated. Continuity of policy, if 
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desirable, can be assured by overlapping terms. 
But the notion of continuity itself needs exam- 
ination. What continuity? Whose continuity? 
Sometimes a definite break in the “continuity 
of policy” might be healthy. The notion of con- 
tinuity of policy may mean over-conservative 
preservation of the status quo.’ At any rate, this 
argument does not seem to be a strong defense 
for the desirability of long board terms. 

If the above reasoning is correct, then it fol- 
lows that long terms of office for board of edu- 
cation members are undesirable. They may 
tend to constrict the democratic process and to 
institutionalize authoritarian oligarchies. Sen- 
timental justifications of the monopoly of pub- 
lic functions such as “the grand old man,” 
“depth of long experience generously given to 
his fellow man,” and the like are used with great 
feeling and sincerity. But they cannot conceal 
the hard fact that when a man occupies a board 
position for a long time, particularly as board 
president, he effectively prevents sharing of 
leadership and wider community participation 
in schoo] affairs. Perhaps worse, he helps to en- 
trench mediocrity and authoritarianism in edu- 
cation. 

* For instance, I quote from the citation given a board 
member for “distinguished service’ by the New York 
State School Boards Association: . you encouraged 
the ... Board to be the first in the country to adopt a 
non-sectarian prayer for Divine Guidance which is offered 
each morning in every classroom.” Ibid., p. 9. 
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Goals of Aris-Thomistic Education 
By The Rev. W. F. CUNNINGHAM, C.S.C., and VICENTE Z. ROSALES* 


University of Notre Dame 


A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION arises out of a 
philosophy of life; a philosophy of life arises 
from a theory of reality; and a theory of reality 
comes from a theory of being. There are three 
different types of being: material, spiritual, and 
a combination of the first two. The philosophy 
of education of the first group, the materialists, 
accepts the universal negative that there is no 
such thing as spiritual being. The second group, 
_ the idealists, pronounces a similar universal neg- 
ative that there is no such thing as material 
being—or if there is, we cannot know it and, 
therefore, for us, it does not exist. The third 
group, the rational humanists, emphasizes that 
man by nature is a combination of material and 
spiritual being. In this view, the substantial 
union of body and soul, of mind and matter, is 
what makes man what he is. He is a rational 
animal. The combination of the two, material 
and spiritual being in the one being—man—is 
what makes his nature so complex, thereby com- 
plicating the problem of educating him accord- 
ing to the demands of his dual nature. 

The “Aris-Thomistic” theory of education is 
the Catholic expression of the ideals of educa- 
tion of rational humanism. In this view of life 
and education there are two sources of knowl- 
edge: reason and revelation. Among the world’s 
leaders in presenting these two phases, two au- 
thors are pre-eminent, Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The latter’s contribution to the thought 
of the world was in his Summa to unify man’s 
knowledge of God, the universe, and man with- 
in it and make clear the meaning of life for 
him as made known in these two sources, reason 
and revelation, and present them together as 
a coherent whole. Also, the Aris-Thomistic 
theory of education is essentially the blend of 
Graeco-Roman cultural ideas on one hand and 
Christian doctrine and ideas on the other into 
a system of education. “Aris” for Aristotle rep- 
resents the Graeco-Roman source, with philos- 
ophy and the fine arts coming primarily from 
Greece and law and order from Rome, ‘““Thomis- 
tic’ represents the Judaeo-Christian stream of 
thought, with the monotheistic belief in the di- 
vine nature of God as Creator of the universe 
and of man within it. This monotheism comes 
from the Hebrew Old Testament of the Bible, 
while the Divine Person of Jesus Christ comes 
to us in the Christian tradition of the New 
Testament. 
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Since the materialists and idealists rely on 
reason for their source of knowledge and the 
basis for education, the Aris-Thomists with 
their added reliance on revelation, of necessity, 
postulate a different life aim and educational 
purpose. Aris-Thomistic education, as an out- 
crop of Catholic educational thought, explains 
life’s purpose in terms of the Catholic Cate- 
chism: “God created man to know Him, to love 
Him and to serve Him in this life and to be 
happy with Him forever in the next.” To this 
may be added, “God created man for it must 
be a source of divine joy for God to exercise 
His creative power.” Aristotle believed that the 
source of all pleasure is the normal functioning 
of a healthy faculty. . 

From the preceding paragraph it would ap- 
pear that the aim of Aris-Thomistic education 
would be limited, narrow, and too religious in 
nature. But a mature understanding of the 
simple catechetical statement of life’s purpose 
is vastly more complex than it appears. Know- 
ing God means recognizing His presence in all 
wordly activity—religious, political, social, edu- 
cational, economic, familial, individual, and 
even the intimately personal. Scientific and ar- 
tistic activities are no exception, since the mgst 
startling discoveries and the most bizarre trends 
are only proof of the great wonders God has 
hidden in infinite numbers in His created uni- 
verse. Thus, it would not be difficult for man 
to love a Being whose abiding solicitude for the 
welfare of His creatures stocked the world with 
a myriad of living and non-living entities, with 
objects, material and spiritual, of variegated 
usefulness and design, color, texture, and sub- 
stance and yet left this man free to use all these 
according to his needs and directions for either 
good or evil. Loving God means maintaining 
an attitude of gratitude and reverence for Him. 

To serve God is to direct all of one’s activi- 
ties in justice, fairness, freedom, and happiness 
in the truly Christian ideal of peace—of loving 
one’s neighbor as one’s self. Serving God pre- 
supposes the acceptance of the hierarchy of 
values, since God very evidently instituted a 
hierarchy of creatures, and man endowed with 
a soul was on the very top of all material crea- 


tion. 
(Continued on page 345) 


* The authors are the late professor of education and 
a graduate student, respectively. 
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(Continued from page 340) 

Recognizing the presence of God, then, in all 
of man’s activities would correspond to the edu- 
cator’s categorization of the educational process 
into two general phases—the first being cultural 
transmission; the other, the educand’s individ- 
ual development. Cultural transmission means, 
on the part of the educand, learning the philos- 
ophy of life, traditions and beliefs, the mores, 
the languages and arts and trades, the science 
and technology, the very fabric of one’s own 
people, society, nation, and culture. Happily, 
the very process of cultural transmission calls 
upon the educand’s individual powers of thought 
and expression. For this task, the necessary phys- 
ical and intellectual tools are used and by proper 
discipline the educand comes to new knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and abilities, or the improve- 
ment of an old one. But knowledge, attitudes, 
and abilities do not develop in a vacuum. In the 
view of the Aris-Thomist, this knowledge is that 
of.a creation of God; this attitude ultimately 
leads to the Final Attitude; and this ability be- 
comes the power to do something towards the 
Final End—that of union with God in the next 
life. 

The goals of Aris-Thomistic education in the 
U.S., however, are more specific. In the context 
of American society, these aims may be formu- 
lated thus: to preserve the Christian tradition 
of American government and society; to vitalize 
the role of religion, make real the ideals of 
Christian perfection, of equality and liberty, the 
brotherhood of man; to combat atheistic com- 
munism and secularism; to improve the physi- 
cal, intellectual, and spiritual capacities of the 
individual; and to give proficiency in the liberal 
disciplines, the sciences, and the arts. 

1. The preservation of Christian tradition. 
The Christian culture for long was the very 
heart of the American tradition, The Declara- 
tion of Independence, the very nature of the 
colonial society, and the educational system for 
the first 200 years was pronouncedly religious in 
tone and character. The Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787 considered religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge as necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind. In fact, all the presidents 
from Washington to Eisenhower constantly have 
referred to the necessity of the religious instruc- 
tion of the young if the nation is to be preserved 
and developed. 

2. To vitalize the role of religion. This aim 
is directly implied in the catechetical phrase, 
“to love and serve Him.” Serving Him involves 
serving society. No less a figure than Calvin 
Coolidge stressed this Christian sentiment re- 
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garding the necessity of a religious basis for an 
enlightened society: 

Our doctrine of equality and liberty, of humanity and 
charity, comes from our belief in the brotherhood of 
man through the fatherhood of God. The whole foun- 
dation of enlightened civilization, in government, in 
society, and in business, rests on religion. Unless our 
people are thoroughly instructed in its great truths, they 
are not fitted either to understand our institutions or 
provide them with adequate support. For our .. . schools 
to be neglectful of their responsibilities in this direction 
is to turn their graduates loose with simply an increased 
capacity to prey upon each other, Such dereliction of 
duty would put in jeopardy the whole fabric of society. 
There is, besides, the Christian ideal of aspiring 
for perfection “as the Heavenly Father is per- 
fect.” Thus, in education in the Catholic view, 
there is a positive obligation on the part of 
every student to develop to the fullest capacity 
the intellectual and moral powers with which 
God has endowed him. Not, of course, that any- 
one, even the saints, ever achieves this perfec- 
tion in all its fulness in any field of endeavor. 
Rather, it is ever the goal for which all should 
be striving. In terms of these efforts and in 
terms of co-operating with God’s grace, the ulti- 
mate goal of Christian education in this life is 
Christian ‘perfection. In the next life—eternal 
salvation, that is—possession of God through 
knowledge and love, or as commonly phrased, 
the Beatific Vision, is the ultimate goal. 

3. To combat atheism and secularism. The 
third aim, however, is intimately connected with 
the second and has for its basis the militant 
attitude of the Catholic Church against atheistic 
communism and secularism—atheism which de- 
nies the existence of God, and secularism, a 
step removed from atheism, which ignores God. 
Atheistic communism has not made much head- 
way in this country, but the forces of secularism 
threaten to take over completely the public 
school system. Mann and Dewey had a big hand 
in the secularization of the public school system. 
Mann’s historic role was in removing sectarian 
religious instruction from all publicly supported 
schools. Dewey's “My Pedagogic Creed” contains 
no belief in God, no acceptance of a natural 
law, and no foundation for a moral law of any 
kind except social convention. More recently, 
Harvard University’s Report, “General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society,” had an adverse effect on 
the role of religion in public schools, condemn- 
ing sectarian faiths, in fact, as a divisive factor 
in the national ideal of democratic and intellec- 
tual unity. 

!. To improve the physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual capacities of the individual. This goal 
of Aris-Thomistic education is in harmony with 
the ideal, “mens sana in corpore sano.” So does 
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it agree with the main objectives of education as 
listed by the U.S, Bureau of Education in 1918: 
command of the fundamental processes, health, 
worthy home membership, vocation, citizenship, 
worthy use of leisure, and ethical character. The 
Aris-Thomists, however, cannot be satisfied with 
“ethical character” as the sole objective in the 
religious area. The development of moral char- 
acter is one element in the religious experience 
which youth should have if religion is to play 
an important part in his life. In fact, the Har- 
vard Report admits the “importance of religious 
belief in the completely good life.” As stated 
above in catechetical terms, man was made by 
God to “know, love, and serve Him”; it cannot 
be expected that man will serve Him (moral 
behavior) if He is not loved (reverence for the 
Divine); and He cannot be loved if He is not 
known (belief in His existence and attributes, 
the dogmatic aspect). These three, then, con- 
stitute the religious experience which teachers, 
pupils, and students must share in—faith, wor- 
ship, and works. 

5. To give proficiency in the liberal disci- 
plines, the sciences, and the arts. The Aris- 
Thomist considers liberal education the guaran- 
tee for the creation of a truly free society dedi- 
cated to the benefit of man and the glory of 
God. Jacques Maritain, the eminent Thomist 
of our times, says in the Fifty-Fifth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, 

The notion of basic liberal education . is of a na- 
ture, it seems to me, to give practical and existential 
value to the concept of liberal education for all... . Ut 
does not look upon .. . students as future gentlemen o1 
members of the privileged class. It looks upon them as 
future citizens, who must act as free men and who are 
able to make sound and independent judgments in new 
and changing situations, either with respect to the body 
politic or to their particular task. It is also to be expect- 
ed that these future citizens would educate their children 
and discuss with them competently the matters taught 
in school, Moreover, it is assumed that they would dedi- 
cate their own leisure time to those activities of rest 
through which man enjoys the common heritage of 
knowledge and beauty, or those activities of super-abun- 
dance through which he helps his fellow-men with 
gencrosity, 

Behind this is the fear of succumbing to the 
abuses of a totalitarian power-state whose meth- 
od is the employment of schools as a means 
for standardizing the life, thought, morals, and 
objectives of a godly people apart from their 
needs, convictions, and aspirations. A free so- 
ciety employs its arts and ideas, its industrial 
technology and scientific wealth toward the cre- 
ation of a pluralistic society where citizens of 
varying faiths, political convictions, national ori- 
gins, cultural orientation, and economic objec- 
tives all may live in harmony and Christian 
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peace. Leo Ward, in “New Life tor Catholic 
Schools” (1958), says that Catholic schools, in- 
deed, were set up at first to safeguard the faith 
and morals of the children of Catholic immi- 
grants but are now, for the first time, turning to 
their proper task as centers of Christian learning. 

The goals of Aris-Thomistic education are, 
indeed, simple enough to enumerate. The means 
to realize them are not. It would simplify mat- 
ters to restrict ourselves to a general discussion 
of the curriculum for the schools and the agen- 
cies for administering this learning. 

The Harvard Report groups the teachable 
subjects into three general areas of knowledge: 
the natural sciences, the social sciences, and the 
humanities. This general classification applies 
for both the lower and upper levels of learning 
but is presented according to the mental and 
chronological age of the learners. At first, the 
organization and presentation is psychological, 
1.e., adapted to the immature child; in the late 
stages of education, this organization and _pre- 
sentation must be logical, ¢.e., arising out of the 
nature of the subject matter itself. In a way, 
secondary education is most difficult to organize, 
since the transition from the psychological meth- 
od to the logical necessarily falls within this 
period, 

But for any wuly Christian school or college 
there is a fourth area of knowledge—the meta- 
physical sciences, philosophy and theology— 
which outranks the other three in forming the 
individual's philosophy of life. In’ the Christian 
school or college this area cannot be left to in- 
cidental inclusion in the humanities or the so 
cial sciences, although, of course, one’s life pur- 
poses will be partly formed by the teaching in 
these fields. Aris-Thomistic education insists on 
the importance of the fourth area of knowledge 
that secular schools have ignored. The practice 
in Catholic schools is for the lower grades and 
high schools to have catechism and _ so-called 
religion classes. A trend is developing whereby 
theology and philosophy now are offered in 
Catholic colleges and graduate schools. 

For the Catholic, the ideal place for this 
learning is the Catholic school. The Papal En- 
cyclical, On the Christian Education of Youth, 
gives the reason why: 

It is necessary that all the teaching and the whole or- 
ganization of the school, and its teachers, syllabi and 
textbooks in every branch be regulated by the Christian 
spirit so that religion may be in every truth the 
foundation and crown of the youth's entire training and 
this in every. grade of the school. 

Habitual good acts which Catholics call virtues 
cannot be developed to the full in the present 
part-time atmosphere of released-time religion 
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classes allowed in public schools. The atmos- 
phere of Christian discipline treasured even by 
Puritans is hardly present in non-Catholic 
schools. But to this day, the only way to fullest 
self-realization as a Christian, 7.e., sanctity, is 
through self-discipline aptly termed in ascetical 
circles as the ‘““Way of the Cross.” Note this pas- 
sage from William James’ “Psychology”: 

As we become permanent drunkards by so many separate 
drinks, so we become saints in the moral, and authorities 
and experts in the practical and scientific spheres, by so 
many acts and hours of work. Let no youth have any 
anxiety about the upshot of his education, whatever the 
line of it may be. If he keep faithfully busy each hour 
of the working day, he may safely leave the final result 
to itself. . . . Silently, between all the details of his busi- 
ness, the power of judging in all that class of matter will 
have built itself up within him as a possession that will 
never pass away. 

Leo Ward, however, as do other contemporary 
Catholic writers, detests a Catholic ghetto where- 
by the devout Catholic may learn and practice 
his faith in total seclusion and privacy, totally 
depriving religion of its historical role as arbiter 
of men’s morals, ignoring its potential as the 
rallying ground for all the forces of the good, 


the true, and the beautiful, and thereby under- 
estimating its power against the forces of evil. 
In his recent book, “Religion in All Schools,” 
he says, “Children learning about God and faith 
at home and in Church have the right to a com- 
plete religious literacy in and through their 
schools, and if children, then also the people 
and the nation.” There are, indeed, more than 
3,000,000 students in Catholic schools, but this 
represents only a fraction of the American chil- 
dren who learn little if nothing about God. 

Aris-Thomistic education, then, aims at the 
full development of man’s dual nature—not 
merely the physical, material nature of man, 
but also that of his supernatural, spiritual na- 
ture. Aris-Thomistic education believes in the 
perfectibility of man, in the everlasting bliss 
of the after-life, and in the need for a religious 
literacy to combat the relentless attacks of both 
atheism and secularism. But while keeping one 
eye on Heaven, the Aris-Thomist keeps in touch 
with this world which must be lived in well and 
happily by the educated Christian as proof that 
he is more rational than animal. 
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Under-Achievement: Concept or Artifact? 


By GERALD T. KOWITZ and CHARLES M. ARMSTRONG* 


New York State Education Department, Albany 


Waar CAN BE DONE for the under-achiever? 
School administrators and teachers ask 
question again and again. While many solutions 
have been proposed, none has been wholly suc- 
cessful. 

If we ask who is the under-achiever, the an- 
swer is often a simple definition: he is the pupil 
who is not working hard enough to achieve to 
the limits allowed by his abilities. But what 
causes the condition? Is the under-achiever mal- 
adjusted? Is he ill or perhaps suffering from a 
specific nutritional deficiency? Is his problem 
the result of poor teaching? Is he a slothful sin- 
ner? A program for a maladjusted child must be 
quite different from one for a child who is 
physically ill. Still another approach would be 
needed if the child has not acquired the basic 
academic skills. Unless the diagnosis is able to 
distinguish among the several causes, successful 
treatment cannot be expected. 

Striving toward scientifically defensible proce- 
dures, professional educators have developed def- 
initions of under-achievement that are quantifi- 
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able. Some are relitively crude, such as the idea 
that a pupil shouid “read up” to his mental age. 
Other and more complex formulas have been 
devised. Nearly every one has been attacked and 
demolished both through the logic and the sta- 
tistics involved. Nonetheless, as Gallagher’ points 
out, the idea has great appeal and there is a 
great desire for some formula regardless of 
whether it can be defended scientifically. 

A related problem is that the formulas do 
not specify the direction of the discrepancy. As 
long as the difference between the scores is large 
enough, it does not matter which score is larger. 
It is just as logical to declare a child an over- 
achiever because his achievement score exceeds 
his ability score as to declare him an under- 
achiever because his ability score exceeded his 
achievement score. If one category has a diag- 

“* The authors are co-ordinator of experimental pro- 
grams and statistician, Division of Research, respectively. 

1 J. J. Gallagher. “The Gifted Child in the Elementary 


School,” What Research Says to the Teacher, No. 17 
(Washington: National Education Association, 1959). 
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nostic significance, the other should, too. While 
there is general acceptance of the idea of under- 
achievement, there is resistance to the idea of 
over-achievement. Many are willing to believe 
that, while it is sinful for a child’s scores to be 
warped in one direction, an equal warp in the 
opposite direction is virtuous. A correct inter- 
pretation of the score patterns would be that 
no warp represents virtue, while a_ significant 
warp in either direction is an indicator of some 
sort of trouble. Specialists in mental hygiene 
have recognized that it is not good for a child 
to achieve beyond his ability. He can do so only 
at the expense of some other facet of his life. 

Many of the problems in the study of over- 
and under-achievement can be traced to the 
use of group tests. While, admittedly, it is un- 
wise to use group tests for individual diagnostics, 
it is often and commonly done. Before the 
procedure can be evaluated, even as an opera- 
tional expedient (and what is being done to 
provide better techniques?), several fundamental 
questions must be examined. 

What is measured by the tests? Since both in- 
telligence and achievement tests are based upon 
the ability of the child to reproduce and man- 
ipulate facts that he has learned, would the con- 
ditions contributing to discrepant score patterns 
be more likely to exist in the student or in the 
test? To what extent are discrepancies between 
the scores on achievement and ability tests the 
results of problems in test reliability and valid- 
ity? To what extent can they be explained by 
statistical regression? 

What forces are involved in determining the 
location of a student's score within the distribu- 
tion of scores of all students? Tiedeman and 
McArthur,’ in examining this question, pointed 
out that the fundamental component of the 
normal curve is chance. They question the 
“magic” that converts differences defined as 
chance into differences of diagnostic significance 
for the educational life of the child. In their 
research they made some progress toward dem- 
onstrating that the conventional methods of 
identifying under- and over-achievers selected 
individuals who were not truly different from 
the other members of the group. 

In an earlier study, Kowitz and Armstrong* 
found that school policy could result in some 
pronounced accelerations in patterns of aca- 
demic achievement. If these shifts produced dis- 
crepancies that met the operational criterion for 
over-achievement, a new facet of the problem 
might be opened for investigation. 

By assuming that a pattern of discrepancy 
scores between group tests can be used to diag- 
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nose under- and over-achievement, the problem 
can be explored on an individual and on an 
institutional basis. While educators have as- 
sumed that it is an individual problem, requir- 
ing corrective programs for individual pupils, 
more than one parent has expressed the belief 
that his child would have achieved more if the 
school had been run properly. 

To study the problem, the writers selected 
two schools, one in which promotion from grade 
to grade was automatic and one in which pro- 
motion largely depended upon academic attain- 
ment. The schools were closely matched in 
terms of pupil ability and community charac- 
teristics. 

Longitudinal records were used. Discrepancy 
scores were calculated for each pupil at the third 
grade, the sixth grade, and the ninth grade. Be- 
cause of the statistical nature of the tests, some 
discrepancies must be expected. Using the com- 
monly accepted criterion of 1.96 standard devia- 
tions between the scores, for example, about 
five per cent of the scores could appear discrep- 
ant by chance alone. These should be equally 
split with 2.59 appearing as under-achievers 
and 2.5°(, appearing as over-achievers. 

Contrary to expectations, there was little con- 
sistency in the proportion of pupils showing 
discrepancy scores at the several grade levels. 
In the third grade, both schools showed a sig- 
nificant group of under-achievers in reading 
but not in arithmetic. In the school where pro- 
motion depended upon achievement, there was 
an unusually large group of over-achievers in 
both reading and arithmetic in the sixth grade. 
In the ninth grade, neither school varied from 
the expectation. Since these were longitudinal 
records, with the same children in each grade 
group, the instability of the proportion with dis- 
crepant scores suggests that discrepant achieve- 
ment is not a function of the pupil's nature, but 
that discrepant scores as indexes of under- and 
over-achievement have received much more atten- 
tion than they deserve. They are not stable, ap- 
parently responding quite readily to school policy. 

To explore the possibility of school generated 
differences, test scores on 77 school districts, in-_ 
volving about 12,000 students, were used. Ex- 
pectancy tables were developed for discrepancy 
scores in arithmetic and reading in the fourth 
grade and the proportion of discrepant scores 

* PD. V. Viedeman and C, C. McArthur, “Over and Under- 
achievement: If Any!” /3th Yearbook of the National 
Council on Measurements Used in Education (Cambridge, 
Mass: National Council on Measurements Used in Educa- 
tion, 1956), pp. 135-145. 

8G, T. Kowitz and C. M. Armstrong, “The Effect of 


Promotion Policy on Academic Achievement,” Elementary 
School Journal, in press, 1961. 
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in each subject was calculated for every school. 
Over half the schools showed solid evidence of 
over-achievement, while only about 15% showed 
under-achievement in reading and less than 
10°, showed it in arithmetic. 

Some evidence was found for the idea that 
school policy has a material effect upon the 
pattern of achievement of its students. By far, 
achievement in excess of measured ability ap- 
pears to be a more prevalent problem than 
what is commonly called under-achievement. In 
fact, the evidence for the idea of under-achieve- 
ment as a characteristic of a child was, at best, 
weak and shaky. 

Support for this position can be seen in the 
report on changing values of college students,* 


where the social atmosphere of the institution is 
identified as a determiner of student change. 
Further support on the high-school! level is seen 
in the work of Coleman,®> who showed that the 
proportion of top marks going to the most able 
students is a function of the value system with- 
in the institution. 

When viewed from these facts, it is not sur- 
prising that special programs to treat under- 
achieving individuals have not found great 
success. 

* David Riesman, P. E. Jacob, and Nevitt Sanford, 
“Spotlight on the College Student” (Washington: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1959). 

* James Coleman, . “The Adolescent Subculture and 


Academic Achievement,” American Journal of Sociology, 
65:337-347, January, 1960, 


Center for East-West Cultural and 


Technical Interchange 
By LOWELL JACKSON 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Hawaii 


Waren THE UNtversity oF HAwan'’s president, 
Laurence H. Snyder, welcomed some 60 Asian 
and Pacific students to the campus on Feb. 1, 
1961, months of planning and effort reached frui- 
tion. These students, in addition to 37 already 
studying at the university, represent the first of 
an eventual 2,000 who will study from one to 
two years under the aegis of the East-West 
Center. 

Vice-President (then Senator) Lyndon B. 
Johnson brought national recognition to the 
idea for the center in a speech before the Na- 
tional Women’s Press Club, Washington, D. C., 
in May, 1959. Legislation ensued requiring the 
Secretary of State to prepare a formal report 
for Congress indicating the desirability of such 
a center. This report was submitted in January, 
1960, and strongly endorsed the establishment 
of the center as a part of the U.S. foreign policy 
program. 

On April 19, 1960, Sen. Oren E. Long of 
Hawaii, with 48 co-sponsors, introduced a_ bill 
to create the East-West Center. It soon was de- 
termined, however, that it would be best to in- 
clude this entire proposal as an amendment to 
the Mutual Security Bill which authorizes the 
foreign aid program, since time-consuming hear- 
ings before the Foreign Relations Committee 
would be eliminated and a presidential veto 
avoided. 

Consequently, $.3385 to authorize the East- 
West Cultural and Technical Interchange Cen- 
ter in Hawaii was adopted unanimously by the 
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Senate as an amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act on April 28, 1960, approved by the House 
on May 12, and signed into law on May 14, 
1960. An initial appropriation of $10,000,000 
was subsequently made. Section 702 of the law 
sets forth the purpose of the center: 

The purpose of this, Chapter [Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange Between East and West] is to pro- 
mote better relations and understanding between the 
United States and nations of Asia and the Pacific (here- 
inafter referred to as “the East’) through cooperative 
study, training, and research, by establishing in Hawaii 
a center for cultural and technical interchange between 
East and West where scholars and students in various 
fields from the nations of the East and West may study, 
give and receive training, exchange ideas and views, and 
conduct other activities primarily in support of the ob- 
jectives of the United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Mutual Security Act of 1954, and other Acts 
promoting the international, educational, cultural, and 
related activities of the United States, 

Plans call for the construction of dormitory 
space for the 2,000 students, apartments for 
visiting scholars and their families, rooms for 
120 visitors, a cafeteria and a restaurant, a 750- 
seat auditorium, a meditation room, an inform- 
ation center, lounges, seminar and conference 
rooms, classroom facilities, administrative offices, 
and a library. Pres. Snyder has promised that 
ground will be broken for the first increment 
before July 1, 1961. All of the new facilities 
will be constructed on 21 acres of land provided 
by the University of Hawaii. The East-West 
Center is presently operating within existing 
university facilities, but will move into its own 
buildings as they are completed. 
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The center is comprised of two major divi- 
sions. One is the International College, which 
provides facilities for students from abroad to- 
gether with American students to study the 
history, institutions, and problems of their re- 
spective nations. The second is the International 
Training Facility, offering technical instruction 
in a wide variety of work skills through on-the- 
job and in-service training for participants from 
overseas. The training facilities will use Hawaii's 
government agencies, private businesses, and in- 
stitutions to provide technical training. The 
language of the center is English and those Asian 
students lacking adequate command of the 
English language are required to take a special 
language program. American students planning 
to work in a specific Asian country are required 
to learn the language of that country. 

Attendance is on the basis of scholarships, 
normally granted for a two-year period. Appli- 
cants from Asia and the U.S. who show evidence 
of high intellectual capacity, good scholastic 
ability, and a potentiality for leadership may 
qualify. The scholarships provide for trans- 
portation to and from the student’s home, tui- 
tion, housing, food, books, insurance, incidental 
fees, a small personal allowance, and_ study 
tours. Asian students are permitted to enter any 
of the programs of the university for which they 
are qualified. Students from the U.S. must 
undertake studies in the Asian Studies Program, 
the Overseas Operation Program, or any curric- 
ulum having special reference to Asia or the 
Pacific. 

Graduate students are admitted by and to the 
International College as unclassified graduate 
students and transferred to the Graduate School 
upon satisfactory completion of a qualifying ex- 
amination admitting them to candidacy for a 
degree. Undergraduate students are admitted in 
the same fashion and transferred to one of the 
undergraduate academic colleges upon accept- 
ance by the college. Although most grants are 
made to graduate students and are generally 
given for pursuit of specific degrees, no scholar- 
ship guarantees the granting of a degree. 


BOOKS 


EDUCATOR’S 


WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


Professor of Educational History and Comparative Education 
School of Education, New York University 


Hans Ankwicz-Kleehoven. Der Wiener Human- 
ist Johannes Cuspinian. Graz: Hermann Béh- 
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An important part of the center’s program is 
the provision for supervised study tours to the 
mainland for Asian students and to Asia for 
the American students. These trips are to pro- 
vide for special studies in another university, 
special research in another library, or for field 
work of importance to the individual in_ his 
studies, as well as for a study of institutions and 
traditions and an acquaintance with the people 
and the character of a country. Some trips are 
by groups of students, others on an individual 
basis. 

The establishment of the center has required 
reorganization within the university and the 
addition of new courses in the following areas: 
the Institute of Advanced Projects, Institutes of 
American Studies, English Language Institute, 
Asian Studies Program, Overseas Operations 
Program, Linguistics Program, and a Transla- 
tions Bureau. The Graduate School and seven 
colleges, a faculty of over 500, an excellent 
Oriental Library, and the experience gained 
through previous East-West conferences and 
courses specializing in the Asian area provide 
a rich background and heritage upon which the 
center can be based. Additional lecturers, select- 
ed on the basis of specialized training and 
knowledge, and visiting scholars will be brought 
to the center on grants to supplement the res- 
ident faculty, 

Hawaii with its subtropical climate much like 
the climate of many of the Pacific and Asian 
countries; with its geographical location, the 
crossroads of the Pacific; and with its unique 
amalgam of peoples, many of whom trace their 
ancestries to these very nations of Asia, is the 
logical location for the establishment of this 
Center for East-West Cultural and Technical 
Interchange. 

African and South American students are not 
eligible for the scholarship grants as yet. This is 
an unfortunate circumstance which hopefully 
will be corrected soon by additional legislation 
or by the establishment of a similar center in 
Florida or Puerto Rico. 


BOOKSHELF 


laus Nachf. 1959, Pp. xii, 344. DM 24.80. 

The life, education, work, and ideas of the Humanistic 
scholar and diplomat (1473-1529). Derived from primary 
sources, 


Joseph Badi. Religion in Israel Today. New 
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York: Bookman Associates. 1959. Pp. 140. $3.50. 
A brief essay on, and often subjective interpretation of, 
the historical development and current status of the re- 
lation between government and religion in Israel in the 
various aspects of life, including education and culture. 
The more valuable part of the book is the appendix of 
documents. 

Jacques Barzun. The House of Intellect. New 
York: Harper. 1959. Pp. viii, 276. $5.00. 

A brilliantly written and thoughtful appraisal of Amer- 
ican culture and education, The chapters on education 
could have profited by deeper research and objectivity. 
H. B. Bass, editor. Dertstungs Entsiklopedie. 
Volumes II, III. New York: Congress for Jewish 
Culture. 1959. Pp. 511, 591. $7.00 per volume. 
This comprehensive Yiddish encyclopedia of education 
contains long articles on various phases of educational 
psychology, method, curriculum, theory, and history. In- 
cluded are original translations from Kurt Lewin, E, L. 
Thorndike, and A. I, Gates, Bibliographies in several 
languages, 

Lawrence H. Battistini. The Rise of American 
Influence in Asta and the Pacific. [East Lansing]: 
Michigan State University Press. 1960. Pp. 241. 
$5.00. 

A study, derived from documents and secondary mate- 
rials, of the diplomatic, political, and economic impact 
of the U.S, in the Far East, mainly in China and Japan. 
The cultural influence is mentioned only in passing. 
George Z. F. Bereday and Joseph A. Lauwerys, 
editors. Communication Media and the School: 
The Year Book of Education, 1960, Tarrytown, 
N. Y.: World Book Co. 1960. Pp. xiv, 592. $8.50. 
Theoretical and practical aspects of the functions of all 
forms of old and new media in schools, universities, and 
adult education, This comprehensive volume offers in- 
formation on practices in all continents except Latin 
America. 

Bernard Berelson. Graduate Education in_ the 
United States. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1960. 
Pp. vi, 346. $6.95. 

An historical overview of graduate study followed by an 
interesting analysis of significant factual data on all 
phases of advanced higher education, Based on the liter- 
ature, visitation, and interviews, This important study 
appears to be subjective at times, but it does give all 
interested parties something to think about and to 
debate. 

Paul Blanshard. God and Man in Washington. 
Boston: Beacon. 1960. Pp. 251. $3.50. 

A documented study of church-state relations in politics, 
education, and other areas, Mr. Blanshard’s tone vis-3- 
vis the Catholics is more temperate than in his earlier 
books. 


Robert O. Bowen, editor. The New Professors. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1960. 
Pp. 218. $3.50. 

An unusual autobiographical collection of academic ex- 
periences by young professors of various subjects. Sup- 
plies insight into current problems of higher education. 
George C.- Brauer, Jr. The Education of a 
Gentleman: Theories of Gentlemanly Education 
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ied 


in’ England, 1660-1775. New 
Associates. 1959. Pp. 252. $5.00. 
A documented study of courtesy, educational, and gen- 
eral literature on the aims, values, curriculum, and other 
aspects of the gentleman’s education. Of special value is 
the chapter on travel as an educational medium. 


York: Bookman 


Edmund de S. Brunner, et al. An Overview of 
Adult Education Research. Chicago: Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the U.S.A. 1959. Pp. viii, 
279. $4.00. 

An analysis of research studies on many aspects of adult 
education—psychology of learning, curriculum, metho- 
dology, evaluation, etc, A good source for research work- 
ers in this field, 

M. M. Chambers. The Campus and the People. 
Danville, Ill.: Interstate Printers and Publishers. 
1960. Pp. 75. $1.80 (paper). 

A reprint of eight articles on various problems and de- 
velopments in higher education by a noted specialist. 

M. .M. Chambers. Voluntary Statewide Coordt- 
nation in Public Higher Education. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan. 1961. Pp. xi, 83. No 
price (paper). 

A needed survey of the background and organization of 
co-operation among public higher educational institu- 
tions in California, Colorado, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
and other states. 

Dora P. Chaplin. Children and Religion. Re- 
vised edition. New York: Scribner. 1961. Pp. 
xili, 238. $3.95. 

A popularly written introduction to the principles and 
methods of teaching religion in the home and in the 
school, 

K. G. Collier, The Social Purposes of Educa- 
tion. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1959. 
Pp. xv, 236. 21s. 

A British examination of the changing society and the 
adjustments that are made and should be made by the 
schools, Good bibliographical references are furnished in 
the footnotes. 

Raymond O. Collier, Jr., and Stanley Elam, edi- 
tors. Research Design and Analysis. Blooming- 
ton, Ind.: Phi Delta Kappa. 1961. Pp. vii, 208. 
$3.50 


The second annual symposium on educational research, 


under Phi Delta Kappa’s auspices, presents technical 
papers on the methodology of experimental research, 
sampling, aspects of research design, and psychometric 
research. 

Robert L. Collier. Education, Religion, and the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. Vol. XXXII, No. 
2. Lexington: College of Education, University 
of Kentucky. 1960. Pp. 149. $1.00 (paper). 

A fully documented study of church and state in Ken- 
tucky education from 1792 to 1960, with particular ref- 
erence to court decisions. The current religious practices 
in public schools were ascertained through a question- 
naire, but were not examined with sufficient depth. 
Francesco Cordasco. Daniel Coit Gilman and 
the Protean Ph.D, Leiden, Holland: E. J. Brill. 
Pp. 160. 13.50 guilders ($3.50). 


A carefully documented study of the educational work 
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and impact of Gilman, with special reference to his in- 
fluence on graduate studies at Johns Hopkins, Helpful 
bibliography and other reference material, 


Kendig B. Cully, editor. Basic Writings in 
Christian Education. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press. 1960. Pp. 350. $4.95. 

Extracts, with suitable editorial introductions, from the 
pedagogical literature of 18 centuries beginning with the 
Church Fathers and ending with John Dewey and 
George A. Coe. 

Henry David, editor. Education and Manpower. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1960. Pp. 
xvi, 326. $5.00. 

A series of essays, mainly by the National Manpower 
Council, on the relation of secondary and higher educa- 
tion and vocational guidance to the production of skilled 
and professional personnel for the nation, 

Pasquale M. D’Elia, S.J. Galileo in China. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 
115. $4.00. 

The “relations through the Roman College between 
Galileo and the Jesuit Scientist-Missionaries (1610-1640),” 
based on sources, many’of them unpublished, in Italian, 
Latin, and Chinese, This important study in the history 
of international cultural relations was translated from 
the Italian. 

Hunter Diack. Reading and the Psychology of 
Perception. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1960. Pp. 155, xxiii. $6.00. 

A British psychologist’s critique of Gestalt theory and 
its application to the teaching of reading. 

S. R. Dongerkery. A History of the University 
of Bombay: 1857-1957. Bombay: Bombay Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. Pp. 313. Rs. 151-. 

This interesting centennial history stresses curriculum, 
but also includes other aspects of university development. 
There is altogether too little documentation, 

Austin A. D'Souza. Aspects of Education in 
India and Abroad. Calcutta: Orient Longmans. 
1958. Pp. xviii, 220. Rs. 6.25. 

Essays on educational problems and developments in 
India, England, and Denmark, 


Thomas Dubay, $.M. Philosophy of the State 
as Educator. Milwaukee: Bruce. 1959. Pp. xii, 
237. $5.95. 

A philosophical study of the nature and function of the 
state and its relation to various educational problems 
and trends, including the private and religious school. 
Frequent reference is made to foreign experience. Con- 
cludes that the state’s function is to promote the com- 
mon good, but its role in education is a subsidiary one. 
Well documented, but sometimes subjective in analysis. 


Education in the Nation’s Service. New York: 
Praeger. 1960. Pp. x, 193. $4.75. 

A symposium on the basic ideas of American school and 
college education, under the auspices of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, with Archibald MacLeish, Logan 
Wilson, and Jacques Barzun among the participants. 
Sara I. Fenwick, editor. New Definitions of 
School-Library Service. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School. 1960. Pp. 90. 
$3.75. 

A bound reprint of the January, 1960, edition of the 
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Library Quarterly. Nine educators and librarians offer 
essays on the significance of the library in the contem- 
porary school. Of particular significance is Vander Meer’s 
critical evaluation of various educational media. 

Thomas M. Franck. Race and Nationalism: The 
Struggle for Power in Rhodesta-Nyasaland. New 
York: Fordham University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 
369. $6.75. at 

A scholarly study of the racial, economic, social, and 
political problems in the Federation. The chapter on 
education shows how the “passion for education , , . has 
become the established black religion” of this area as of 
Africa in general. 

Maurice F. Freehill. Gifted Children: Their 
Psychology and Education. New York: Macmil- 
lan. 1961. Pp. ix, 412. $5.50. 

A comprehensive textbook on the identification, nature, 
growth and development, curriculum, guidance, and 
other aspects of the education of the gifted. 

Edward B. Fry, Glenn L. Bryan, and Joseph W. 
Rigney. Teaching Machines: An Annotated 
Bibliography. Washington: Department of Au- 
diovisual Instruction, NEA. 1960. A-V) Com- 
munication Review, Vol. 8, No. 2, Supplement. 
Pp. 80. $1.50. 

Abstracts of many studies and other significant content 
necessary for an understanding of the basis of teaching 
with machines. 

Rose K. Golsen, et al. What College Students 
Think. Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand. 1960. 
Pp. xxvili, 240. $5.95. 

A statistical analysis of the views of students at 11 in- 
stitutions of higher education of professions, politics, 
religion, and other aspects of life. Among the key find- 
ings are statements that “the present generation [in the 
1950's] of college students . . . is politically disinterested, 
apathetic, and conservative”; and that, while “religious 
belief on the campuses is widespread . , . the philosophi- 
cal climate of the campuses , . . [is] essentially non- 
religious.” 

Boris Gorokhoff. Publishing in the U.S.S.R. 
[Bloomington]: Indiana University. 1959. Pp. 
xvi, 306. $3.00 (paper). 

A detailed survey of the publication of Soviet books, 
magazines, and newspapers together with a discussion of 
publishing houses, censorship, copyright, and. book dis- 
tribution. “In the U.S.S.R., control from the top is a 
basic feature of the publishing program” (p, 184). A 
valuable reference work. 

D. C. Griffiths, editor. Documents on the Estab- 
lishment of Education in New South Wales: 
1789-1880. Melbourne: Australian Council for 
Educational Research. 1957. Pp. x, 211. 30/-. 

A documentary history presenting materials on the ori- 
gins and development of the school system, as well as on 
secondary and higher education. The sources of the 
documents are fully identified. 

Frederick C. Gruber, editor. Education in 
Transition. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 1960, Pp. 278. $3.75. 

The volume of proceedings of the 47th annual School- 
men’s Week Meeting at the University of Pennsylvania 
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includes papers on theory and administration; elemen- 
tary, secondary, higher, and audio-visual education; and 
the John Dewey Centennial, A good survey of current 
developments and problems. 

J. Minor Gwynn. Curriculum Principles and 
Social Trends. Third edition. New York: Mac- 
millan. 1960. Pp. xx, 695. $7.50. 

An undated edition. of a good text on the background, 
principles, practices, changes, and problems in elementary 
and secondary school curriculum. 

Robin S. Harris and Arthur Tremblay. A Bib- 
liography of Higher Education in Canada. Tor- 
onto: University of Toronto Press. 1960. Pp. xxv, 
158. $6.50. 

An unannotated listing of volumes, pamphlets, theses, 
and articles on the socio-cultural context, history and 
organization, curriculum and teaching, and the role of 
the professor and the student in Canadian higher edu- 
cation, Well organized, comprehensive, and fully in- 
dexed. Indispensable for research purposes. 

Seymour E. Harris, editor. Higher Education in 
the United States: The Economic Problems. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. 
252. $5.50. 

Significant analytic statements by specialists about tui- 
tion fees, public aid, faculty salaries and morale, curric- 
ulum experiments, finance and higher education values, 
and investment and endowment policies, 

Sir Harold Hartley, editor. The Royal Society: 
Its Origins and Founders. London: Royal So- 
ciety. 1960. Pp. ix, 275. 35/- ($6.00). 

Biographical papers, based on primary sources, on 22 


individuals involved in the founding of the Royal So- 


ciety in 1660. Included are persons who were influential 
in education and international culture, e.g., Sir William 
Petty and Henry Oldenburg. 

Ernst C. Helmreich. Religion and the Maine 
Schools: An Historical Approach. Brunswick, 
Me.: Bureau for Research in Municipal Gov- 
ernment. 1960. Pp. 83. No price (paper). 

A monograph, derived mainly from primary sources, on 
bus transportation and other problems in church-state- 
school relations in Maine. The scholarly level of the 
context is not maintained in the concluding chapter of 
analysis. 

Ernst C. Helmreich. Religious Education in 
German Schools: An Historical Approach. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 
364. $7.50. 

A carefully documented study of the relation of church, 
state, and education in Germany, particularly from the 
19th century to the present. Special attention is given 
supervision, content, and methods of religious education. 
Jewish religious education is included. The bibliography 
is mainly in German and English. 

Algo D. Henderson. Policies and Practices in 
Higher Education. New York: Harper. 1960. 
Pp. xiii, 338. $5.75. 

A careful survey and analysis of recent problems and de- 
velopment, including the pros and cons, of American 
higher education. Good as a textbook, as well as for 
reference by college professors and administrators. 
Burkart Holzner. Amerikanische und deutsche 


Psychologie: Ein  vergleichende Darstellung. 
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Wirzburg: Holzner-Verlag. No date. Pp. 406. 
DM 28. 

A Ph.D, thesis at the University of Bonn analyzes and 
compares German and American theories of personality. 
A pioneer study in comparative psychological research. 
Paul L. Horecky. Libraries and Bibliographic 
Centers in the Soviet Union. [Bloomington]: 
Indiana University. 1959. Pp. xviii, 287. $3.00 
(paper). 

A descriptive, analytical study of Soviet library service, 
librarianship, and library education, Thoroughly docu- 
mented and indexed. 

Theodore Huebener. Audio-Visual Techniques 
in Teaching Foreign Languages. New York: 
New York University Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 163. 
$3.25. 

A “practical handbook” for the foreign language teacher 
in the mechanics and methods of all types of teaching 
aids, from the blackboard through the tape recorder, 
television, and the language laboratory. Extensive bib- 
liographies and lists of aids. 

George B. de Huszar, editor. The Intellectuals: 
A Controversial Portrait. Glencoe, IIl.: Free 
Press. 1960. Pp viii, 543. $7.50. 

An anthology of 68 essays by 19th and 20th century 
leaders of thought in several countries on the nature, 
function, and impact of intellectuals in the modern 
world. 

International Yearbook of Education. Vol. XXII, 
1959. Paris: Unesco; Geneva: International 
Bureau of Education. [1960.] Pp. 550. 19.50 NF 
fr.; 17 fr. (Swiss). Paper. 

A “comparative study of educational progress in 1958- 
1959” in 77 countries. A short topical analysis is followed 
by the various national reports, Available in the U.S.A. 
for $5.50 from the Columbia University Press, New York 
City. 

F, Cyril James. On Understanding Russia. Tor- 
onto: Toronto University Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 63. 
$2.95. 

A reprint of newspaper articles on a month’s visit to 
Soviet cultural ‘and education institutions. An interesting 
report, but not free from naiveté with regard to the 
status of religion, 

Alvin Johnson. Pioneer’s Progress: An Autobiog- 
raphy. [Lincoln]: University of Nebraska Press. 
1960. Pp. xviii, 413. $1.85 (paper). 

A reprint of an interestingly written autobiography of a 
highly respected figure in American higher education. 
I. L. Kandel. William Chandler Bagley: Stalwart 
Educator. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1961. 
Pp. ix, 131. $3.50. 

A warm, sympathetic appreciation of a great American 
educator written in a lucid style. The author yives a 
concise, informative review of American educational his- 
tory and philosophy in the current century. Useful as a 
textbook in theory for prospective and practicing teachers. 
Louis Kaplan, et al., compilers. A Bibliography 
of American Autobiographies. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 372. 
$6.00. 

A listing by author with full information on the book. 
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The subject index makes reference work easy, There are 
(e.g., p- 


many entries of special interest to educators 
340). 

Jerome G. Kerwin. Catholic Viewpoint on 
Church and State. Garden City, N. Y.: Hanover 
House. 1960. Pp. 192. $3.50. 

The theory and practice of church-state relations, with 
frequent mention of the school question, Objective and 
self-critical. 

Robert B. Knapp. Social Integration in Urban 
Communities: A Guide for Educational Plan- 
ning. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1960. Pp. ix, 
196, $5.75. 

An analysis and interpretation of selected studies, such 
as Middletown, Yankee City, and Black Metropolis, which 
are significant for planning for public education, Con- 
cludes that social integration and reconstruction can be 
accomplished because human behavior, attitudes, and 
prejudices are modifiable. 

Malcolm S. Knowles, editor. Handbook of Adult 
Education in the United States. Chicago: Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A. 1960. Pp. 
xv, 624. $7.50. 

An encyclopedic volume comprising chapters by various 
specialists on all major branches of adult education. 
Bibliographies, lists of organizations and full index. 
‘Hans Koch, editor. Sowjetbuch. Cologne: 
Deutsche Industrieverlag. 1958. Pp. xii, 687. DM 
27. 

An outline covering the Soviet Union—land, people, his- 
tory, Communist Party, law, economy, religion, and cul- 
ture. In addition, there are lists of leaders in all fields, 
including brief bibliographies of a large number of 
them, and a classified bibliography in several languages. 
A useful tool of reference for ‘he general reader. 

James Kritzeck and PRP Bayly Winder, editors. 
The World of Islan Studies in Honour of 
Philip K. Hittit. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 
1960. Pp. viii, 372. $7.50. 

Biography and bibliography of Prof, Hitti, followed by 
scholarly papers on specialized areas in the history of 
medieval and modern Islam. Winder’s detailed study, 
“Education in Al-Bahrayn,” is of special value to com- 
parative educators. 

Julio Larrea. La educacion nueva. Second edi- 
tion, Quito: Editorial Casa de la Cultura Ecuda- 
toriana. 1960. Pp. 380. S./.30-. 

A discussion of elementary education, progressive educa- 
tion, international understanding, and other educa- 
tional developments and problems in Latin America and 
in other countries by an internationally well-known edu- 
cator from Ecuador. 

Wolfgang Leonhard. Krem! ohne Stalin. Col- 
ogne: Verlag fir Politik und Wirtschaft. 1959. 
Pp. 646. DM 21.80. 

A comprehensive account of the Soviet Union from 1953 
to 1959: the changes brought about by the death of 
Stalin, the de-Stalinization process, the Party congresses, 
the Khrushchev reforms, etc. Detailed chronology and a 
lengthy bibliography, mainly in German and English. 

A. A. Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser, editors. 
Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning: 
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A Source Book. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1960. Pp. xii, 724. $7.50. 

A compilation of many papers on teaching machines, 
especially those of S. L. Pressey and B. F, Skinner, The 
appendix contains abstracts of studies and a thorough 
bibliography. A contribution of unusual value. 


Robert E. Mason. Educational Ideals in| Ameyr- 
ican Society. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 1960. 
Pp. xv, 337. $5.50. 

A useful, well-organized, and up-to-date text in the 
social foundations of American education with proper 
attention to underlying historical forces and philosophi- 
cal contexts. The strengths and weaknesses of the var- 
ious viewpoints are objectively presented. No analysis of 
the ideas of Conant, Rickover, Woodring, or the Coun- 
cil for Basic Education, 

Trygve Mathisen. Methodology in the Study of 
International Relations. Oslo: Oslo University 
Press. 1959. Pp. x, 265. 

An introduction to the concepts of international rela- 
tions and a brief guide to the procedures of research in 
this field, 

Wilbert McKeachie. Teaching Tips. Fourth 
edition. Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr Pub- 
lishing Co. 1960. Pp. 194. No price (paper). 

A “compilation of useful (occasionally mechanical) 
tricks of the trade” for the beginning college teacher. 
Founded on research studies in teaching methods and 
on experience. The 15-page bibliography contains re- 
search references, not methodology books. 


Emmett McLoughlin. American Culture and 
Catholic Schools. New York: Lyle Stuart. 1960. 
Pp. 288. $4.95. 

A severe critique, illustrated with passages from official 
church sources, of Catholic parochial education and cen- 
sorship, The author, a former priest, finds virtually no 
good in the parochial school. 

E. M. Meijers. Etudes d’histoire du droit: Tome 
III, Le droit romain au moyen age. Leiden, 
Netherlands: Leyden University Press, 1959. Pp. 
ix, 324. 48 guilders. 

The teaching of law in the 13th century Universities of 
Orlejns and Toulouse (in French) and of Naples (in 
Italian), Special stress is laid on the details of source 
analysis. 


Richard T. Morris. 


The Two-Way Mirror: Na- 
tional Status in Foreign Students’ Adjustment. 


Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
1960. Pp. xiv, 215. $4.50. 

A careful study of attitudes held by 318 students from 
65 countries at the University of California (Los Angeles) 
concerning their image of America and their conception 
of the American image of their country. Useful for for- 
eign student advisers and for specialists in international 
educational exchange. 

Thomas Munro and Herbert Read. The Crea- 
tive Arts in American Education. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. vi, 65. $2.50. 
The texts of Thomas Munro’s Inglis Lecture on “The 
Interrelation of the Arts in Secondary Education” and 
Sir Herbert Read’s Burton Lecture on “The Third Realm 
of Education.” Munro-speaks up for clearer major aims, 
while Read stresses the educational value of creative 


play. 
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Paul H. Mussen, editor. Handbook of Research 
Methods in Child Development. New York: 
John Wiley. 1960. Pp. x, 1,061. $15.25. 

An encyclopedic volume containing studies of research 
on children’s biological growth and development, cogni- 
tive processes, personality, and children’s social behavior. 
Full bibliographies and complete indexes. 

Ratna Navaratnam. New Frontiers in East-West 
Philosophies of Education. Calcutta: Orient 
Longmans. 1958. Pp. xviii, 155. Rs. 9/-. 

An informed comparative analysis of tendencies in edu- 
cational philosophy in India, Western Europe, and the 
US. 

Frederick W. Ness, editor. A Guide to Graduate 
Study: Programs Leading to the Ph.D. Degree. 
Second edition. Washington: American Council 
on Education. 1960. Pp. xi, 457. $6.00. 

A comprehensive survey of Ph.D. programs. Aims and 
other aspects of graduate education are also explored. 
The indexes and the general arrangement make reference 
simple. Except for minor slips (e.g., p. 274), this is a 
valuable and unique tool of guidance. 

New Teaching Aids for the American Classroom. 
Stanford, Calif.: Institute for Communication 
Research. 1960. Pp. xii, 173. No price (paper). 
The research underlying the present and future possibili- 
ties of teaching machines and other new educational 
media. Chapters by such authorities as Ernest R, Hil- 
gard and A, A. Lumsdaine, 

John A. Nietz. Old Textbooks. Pittsburgh: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press. 1961. Pp. vii, 364. 
$6.00. 

A well-illustrated historical survey and analysis of the 
role of various primary textbooks in American education 
from the New England Primer to 1900, The content is 
derived from a long and careful study of the textbooks. 
Russell B. Nye. The Cultural Life of the New 
Nation: 1775-1830. New York: Harper. 1960. 
Pp. xii, 324, $5.00. 

Documented largely with secondary materials, this is a 
well-written and fact-filled survey of most aspects of cul- 
ture and society in the early U.S.A. Chapters 7 and 8 
are useful summaries of developments in education and 
higher education, Good as a supplementary textbook. 
Peter H. Odegard,; editor. Religion and Politics. 
[Brooklyn]: Oceana Publications. 1960. Pp. 219. 
$1.85 (paper). 

An anthology of documents and opinions related to re- 
ligious freedom and intolerance in American history and 
in the recent past. Special attention is given to Catholi- 
cism as a political factor and issue. 

Our First Half-Century, 1910-1960: Golden Jubi- 
lee of the Union of South Africa. Johannesburg: 
Da Gama. 1960. Pp. xii, 556. 

A well-illustrated commemorative volume on the develop- 
ment of the South African government, culture, and 
economy. The section on literature is far more informa- 
tive and comprehensive than the one on education. 
Franklin Parker. African Development and Edu- 
cation in Southern Rhodesia. Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 165. $1.75 
(paper). 

An informative, documented introduction to the history, 
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structure, administration, and problems of the education 
of the African Negro in Southern Rhodesia. An Interna- 
tional Education Monograph of Kappa Delta Pi. 

Thomas J. Pepe. Free and Inexpensive Educa- 
tional Aids. New York: Dover Publications. 
1960. Pp. xii, 289. $1.35 (paper). 

An annotated listing of 1,500 selected and classified pub- 
lications and films on a variety of school subject matter. 
Herbert Peukert. Die Slawen der Donaumon- 
archie und die Universitat Jena: 1700-1848. Ber- 
lin: Akademie-Verlag. 1958. Pp. xix, 277. DM 
33 (East German). Paper. 

A thoroughly documented historical study of Slovak and 
other Slavic students from Austria-Hungary at the Uni- 
versity of Jena, The appendix contains documents in 
Latin, German, and Slavic languages. 

Leén Poliakov and Josef Wulf. Das Dritte Reich 
und seine Denker: Dokumente. Berlin-Grune- 
wald: Arani Verlag. 1959. Pp. 560. DM 39.50. 
An anthology of thought under the Nazi regime: philos- 
ophy, theology, law, science, history, etc, Two chapters 
deal with higher education, Useful for the cultural and 
educational history of Germany. 

Theodore Powell. The School Bus Law: A Case 
Study in Education, Religion, and Politics. Mid- 
dletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press. 
1960. Pp. xi, 334. $5.00. 

A thoroughgoing study, based on documents, ititerviews, 
and newspaper reports, of the controversy regarding the 
school bus law in Connecticut during 1957. An objective 
presentation aided by good historical background and 
thoughtful conclusions, 


Free 


Recognition of Excellence. Glencoe, UL: 
Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 334. $3.75 (paper). 

A scholarly study by Adam Yarmolinsky on talented 
pupils and students, followed by comments by specialists 


on the of superior 


people. 

Wilson and Jane C. Record, editors. Little 
Rock, U.S.A.: Materials for Analysis. San Fran- 
Chandler. 1960. Pp. viii, 338. $2.25 


problems of identification young 


cisco: 
(paper). 

A chronological account of the school desegregation crisis 
in Little Rock, 1957-60, together with full or partial doc- 
uments of relevance. Fulfills in an excellent way the aim 
of introducing students to the sources and procedures for 
attacking a research problem. 

Theodore L. Reller. Divisional Administration 
in English Education. Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1959. University of California 
Publications in Education, Vol. 12, No. 3. Pp. 
149-212. $1.25. 

A critical analysis of the English Education (Butler) Act 
of 1944 and its backgrounds in relation to the problem 
and practices of local administrative units. Draws implica- 
tions for U.S, education, 

Ake Sallstrém. Bologna och Norden intill Avig- 
nonpavedémets tid. Lund: CWK Gleerup. 1957. 
Pp. vii, 303. No price (paper). 

A Swedish study, based largely on documentary sources, 
of Scandinavian students at the medieval University of 
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Bologna, Comprehensive, if not exhaustive, bibliographies 
of primary sources and secondary works. 

Martena Sasnett, editor. Foreign Students Look 
at the U.S. Los Angeles: raise Si Press. 
1960. Pp. 100. No price. 

Brief statements by 32 students from various countries, 
including some refugees and emigrés, on different aspects 
of American life, culture, and education. More detailed 
atialyses might have been more enlightening. 

Edward F. Sheffield, editor. Canadian Univer- 
sities and Colleges, 1960. Ottawa: Canadian Uni- 
versities Foundation. 1960. Pp. 275. $3.00 
(paper). 

The seventh biennial edition of an informative reference 
work, in English and French, on higher education and 
specific institutions in Canada. 

Bruce Shertzer, editor. Working with Superior 
Students: Theories and Practices. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates. 1960. Pp. xiii, 370. No 
price. 

A collection of essays by such specialists as Paul Witty, 
Miriam Goldberg, Paul Brandwein, Robert P. Havighurst, 
and others on the identification, teaching, and guidance 
of the gifted. Extensive bibliography. 

Brian Simon. Studies in the History of Educa- 
tions: 1780-1870. London: Lawrence and Wis- 
hart. 1960. Pp. 375. 37s. 6d. 

Documented essays on various phases of English educa- 
tional history:: school reform, workers’ education, and 
the role of the state. Much of the content does not ap- 
pear in the standard histories. 

Ndabaningi Sithole. African Nationalism. Cape 
Town: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 
174. 13s. 6d. ($3.25). 

A native African’s appraisal of the recent developments 
and crises in African politics, society, and culture. The 
autobiographical chapter is especially interesting. 

V. Z. Smirnov, editor. Khrestomatiya po istori 
pedagogiki. Moscow: Uchpedgiz. 1957. Pp. 534. 
8 rubles, 10 kopecks. 

An anthology of Russian educational thought from the 
early 17th century to the 20th. The first section contains 
selections from Comenius, Pestalozzi, and Diesterweg. 
Adolph Sperl. Melanchthon zwischen Human- 
ismus und Reformation. Munich: Chr. Kaiser 
Verlag. 1959. Pp. 204, DM 13.50 (paper). 

A revision of a doctoral“thesis in theology on Melanch- 
thon as a humanist and theologian, Based on the original 
writings and on contemporary primary sources. 


Ugo Spirito. La riforma della scuola, Florence: 
G. C. Sansoni. 1956. Pp. 256. 1,000 lire. 

An analysis by a noted Italian educator of the relations 
of the Gentile Reform to the present school crisis and 
the problems of reform in school and university. No doc- 
umentation and no bibliography, 


Max Steinmetz, editor. Geschichte der Univer- 
sitat Jena, 1548/58-1958: Band I, Darstellung. 
Jena: VEB Gustav Fischer Verlag. 1958. Pp. xl, 
765. DM 45 (East German). 


A very detailed account of four centuries of the Univer- 
sity of Jena, by a number of scholars. A substantial sec- 
tion of almost 100 pages is devoted to the period from 
1945 to the present, during which the Communist Party's 
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influence played an important role in the university's de- 
velopment. Profusely illustrated and documented, al- 
though the references and bibliographies have been re- 
served for a second volume, 

Donald G. Tarbet. Television and Our Schools. 
New York: Ronald Press. 1961. Pp. vii, 268. 
$5.00. 

A textbook on the methods of teaching with television 
in schools, colleges, and adult education programs. The 
chapter bibliographies are well annotated. 

Herbert A. Thelen. Education and the Human 
Quest. New York: Harper. 1960. Pp. 224. $4.75. 
An informally written analysis, sometimes overgeneralized 
and simplified, of the errors in contemporary education, 
followed by a plan for improvement which tells how to 
close the gap between education and the findings of the 
social sciences. 

Talent and Education. 
Minnesota Press. 


E. Paul Torrance, editor. 
Minneapolis: University of 
1960. Pp. xii, 210. $4.50. 
Research papers on the recognition, education, and utili- 
zation of talented young people in the U.S. Of special 
interest is Robert H. Beck’s chapter on individual dif- 
ferences in Russian schools, 

Dan Wakefield. Revolt in the South. New York: 
Grove Press. 1960. Pp. 128. $0.95 (paper). 

A journalist's first-hand report of Negro-white relations 
in the South, especially with reference to educational and 
other types of segregation, Frank and specific. 

W. R. Ward. Georgian Oxford: University Pol- 
itics in the Eighteenth Century. Oxford: Clar- 
endon. 1958. Pp. x, 296. 37s. 6d. ($6.00). 

This monograph, which throws much light on the re- 
lation of Oxford to the monarchy in the period of its 
decline, is based on manuscript sources, 

Lewis B. Whittemore. The Church and Secular 
Education. Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury Press. 
1960. Pp. ix, 130. $3.25. 

A critical appraisal of public education by an Episcopal 
bishop who urges that church-state separation does not 
preclude co-operation. Suggests that public schools give 
up one day for one-day-a-week private religious edu- 
cation. 

Constance M. Winchell. Guide to Reference 
Books: Third Supplement, 1956-1958. Seventh 
edition. Chicago: American Library Association. 
1960. Pp. vii, 145. $3.75. 

This supplement continues the valuable service rendered 
by the Guide. Brief, descriptive annotations on reference 
materials in several languages on all subject areas, in- 
cluding education, 

FE. Winter, editor. Die deutsch-russische Begeg- 
nung und Leonhard Euler. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag. 1958. Pp. viii, 196. DM 24 (East Ger- 
man). 

Documented essays by German and Russian scholars on 
scientific, cultural, and higher educational relations be- 
tween Germany and Russia in the 18th century. 
Yearbook of the United Nations: 1959. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 
660. $12.50. 

The standard reference work on the work of the UN 
and its specialized agencies, including Unesco, 
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Public School Administration—Second Edition 


CALVIN GRIEDER, University of Colorado; TRUMAN M. Pierce, Auburn University; and 
WiLtiaM Everett ROSENSTENGEL, University of North Carolina 


Designed for introductory courses in school adminis- 
tration, this textbook gives a complete picture of the 
administrative situations encountered in the American 
educational system. Among the wide range of topics 
included are: the operation of education on the local, 
state, and national levels; administrative responsibili- 
ties for the instructional program and for teacher and 
pupil personnel; handling financial and business prob- 


lems in a period of large enrollments and increased 
costs; the planning of school plant utilization, main- 
tenance, and insurance; etc. Examples of techniques 
are included to guide the administrator in arriving at 
decisions. The importance of widespread professional 
and lay cooperation in policy-making and management 
is emphasized as the keystone of sound democratic ad- 
ministration. 2nd Ed., 1961. 642 pp., illus. $8.00 


Kindergarten—Primary Education 


Teaching Procedures 


Ipa E. Morrison, Sacramento State College, and Ipa F. PERRY 


Simple, pracucal explanations of how to teach the 
various subjects of the curriculum from kindergarten 
through the third grade, This textbook stresses those 
fundamental principles of child development and learn- 
ing pertinent to five- through nine-year-old children. 
It offers suggestions for organizing and managing 
groups, for progressively teaching the various subjects, 
and for handling emotional and social adjustment prob- 


lems of young children. For each subject the book 
presents examples of teachers at work, discusses and 
describes activities for children, and tells how to pre- 
pare materials for projects. Considerable attention is 
devoted to methods of teaching reading, in order to 
achieve a balance of skills in this important subject. 
Both individualized and group reading plans are pre- 
sented. 1961. 577 pp., illus. * $6.55 


Teaching Elementary School Subjects 


Edited by KENNETH L. HusBANps, University of Colorado 
Prepared by Thirteen Contributing Authorities 


A well-balanced book on teaching methods and prac- 
tices in the first six grades, written by specialists in 
each elementary subject. The detailed descriptions of 
teaching methods reflect sound learning theory and 
answer the practical needs of the classroom teacher in 
conveying the subject. The educational goals and pur- 
poses of each subject are clearly stated to explain the 
best means of teaching each subject and the sequence 
in which various topics should be presented, Frequent 


use is made of sample lessons and examples of success- 
ful programs in all areas of the curriculum. The book 
focuses on the child and his developing needs—how 
each subject contributes to important phases of his 
growth, Book also includes helpful suggestions on 
classroom management, the evaluation of the pupil's 
progress, uses of audio-visual aids, etc. 1961. 474 pp. 

$6.50 


Managing The Classroom—Second Edition 
The Teacher's Part in School Administration 


EDWIN JOHN BROWN and ARTHUR THOMAS PHELPS—both University of Santa Clara 


This outstanding textbook acquaints the prospective 
or beginning teacher with the responsibilities and 
routines of classroom work. The mechanics of manage- 
ment are thoroughly detailed, with emphasis through- 
out upon the development of democratic school citizen- 
ship. The book explains how effective management 
contributes to pupil development; presents an operat- 
ing plan for taking care of administrative details; and 


delves into the personal and professional relationships 
essential to the growth of a teacher as an administrator. 
For class assignments and discussion each chapter con- 
tains a practical problem and questions based on the 
situation, as well as study questions on the contents 
and annotated selected readings. 2nd Ed., 1961, 427 
pp. $6.50 
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Social Aspects of Education: 
A Casebook 


by Epwarp T. Lapp, Emory University, and 
Wituiam C. Sayres, New York State Education Dept. 
Using the case approach, this book offers authentic 
experiences which will confront every teacher at 
some time during his professional career. All cases 
are new—never having appeared in any other text. 
Their authenticity allows the student to realistically 
see the principles he is studying, put into action. 
Although wide in scope and coverage, all cases have 
a common theme—delinquency, discipline, etc.—and 
can be explored in different contexts. The case 
lengths vary, making them suitable for use in any 
class or for any purpose. Teachers Manual is avail- 
able upon adoption. 


NE i VY January, 1962. Approx. 416 pp. Text price: $5.75 


The Teaching of Science 
Or in the Elementary School 


by June E. Lewis, State University of New York, 
and JRrENE C. Potter, Glens Falls Public Schools 

| eachers The authors designed this new text specifically for 
the student teacher who wants to become familiar 
with some of the experiences and methods successful 
teachers have used—for the science consultant who 
guides and helps teachers and administrators—for 
the science specialist who teaches in elementary 
schools—for the classroom teacher who sometimes 
feels inadequate when confronted with the necessity 
of teaching science—and for the administrator who 
is helping his faculty plan a good science program. 


October 1961 Approx. 416 pp. Text price: $7.50 


Arithmetic for Teachers 


by Wicsur H. Dutton, University of California, 
and L.. J. Apams, Santa Monica City College 
A solid means of teaching elementary school arith- 
metic from the standpoint of method and content, 
this new text is written especially for prospective 
elementary school teachers, and for in-service train- 
ing of people already in teaching. 
Box 903 The authors stress the how and why of arithmetic 
concepts and processes by emphasizing meaning 
: theory. The theory is carried through the material 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. on fractions, decimals, and per cent as well as the 
more standard, simpler topics. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey July, 1961 370 pp. Text price: $5.95 


Write for approval copies: 






























































